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make their reports as intelligible and 
comprehensive as they possibly could. 
‘At that time only a little native opinm 
was used in the Northern ports, though 
the price was very much less than that 


397 | of the foreign drug, and the Commis- 


sioners were almost unanimous in de- 
claring that it did not interfere at all 


402/ with the demand for Indian opium ; 


2] rather, in the words of Commissioner 


$03| Mackey at Newehwang, “It is pro- 
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The Horth-China Feral. 


Ir is nearly a quarter of a century since 
Mr. Robert Hart, then Inspector-General 
of Customs with his office in Shanghai, 
sent a circular round to his Commis- 
sioners at the twelve ports then opened 
to trade, asking for information on the 
subject of native opium, and desiring 
that the officials he addressed should 





bable that native opium may itself 
suffer from the import of its rival.” 


o4| This was distinctly the case at Han- 


kow, where Indian opium, there called 
‘Canton drug,’ was almost unknown 
before 1860, but rapidly came into use 
when the opening of the Yangtze to 
trade allowed it to be laid down at a 
more reasonable price. Mr. Commis- 
sioner Hughes at Amoy seems alone to 
have foreseen the present rivalry between 
the native and foreign product: gener- 
ally the competition of the native drug 
is treated with contempt, but he winds 
up his report with the words, for which 
he was no doubt laughed at at the time ; 
“Although, as stated, its production 
has not yet  Peroeptibly diminished the 
demand for foreign drug, still, ultimately, 
it must affect the market, as its pro- 
duction (in the province of Fukien) has 
increased from about 50 piouls in 1861 
to 500 piculs in 1863,—nearly one- 
sixth of the amount of foreign opium, 
3,350 piculs, imported in that year.” 
‘SirRobert Hart,still happily Inspector- 
General of Customs, but with his office 
now at Peking, has done well to issue 
the reports for 1863 with his Commis- 
sioners’ reports on native opium for 
1887 which have just been published. 
The change in the state of affairs for 
the twenty-four years is very marked. 
‘The questions asked by the Inspector- 
General in lest year’s circular are not 
quite the same as those put in 1863. 
for the object of the enquiry was some- 
what different. In 1887 the foreign 
customs had taken over the collection of 
the likin as well as the import duty 
on opium. The merchants Tho import 
opium to China were convinced in their 
own minds that they were to be seri- 
ously prejudiced by having now to pay 
full kin on their staple, while the 
native opium would evade the stipu- 
lated taxation by some of the numerous 
methods in which merehants and man- 


darins alike are such adepts in China ; | 


and therefore we find in the questions 
put the important. one,“ What taxes 
have to be paid before the consumer is 
reached?” ‘The replies throughout to 








the circular of enquiry are not too™ 
definite, for as the writer of “ Chinese 
Characteristics” has pointed out, it is 
not within the capacity of the average 
Chinaman to give a definite and trust- 
worthy answer to an enquiry of this 
kind, but the answers to the. taxation 
question are the most indefinite of all. 
Sir Robert, knowing how difficult it is 
in these days of hurry for any one to 
read through the separate reports of 
nineteen Commissioners, had them sum- 
marised by Mr. Ohlmer and added two 
tables, from which the required in- 
formation can be gathered almost at 
a glance, and no one has any ex- 
cuse now for not knowing all that 
is knowable about native opium. We 
learn then as to its use, that it is 
consumed almost to the exclusion of 
foreign opium at the two small ports, 
Ichang and Wenchow; that at the 
three northern ports it is used very 
much more than the foreign drug, 
which appears to be due to the ex- 
cellent quality of the Manchurian pro- 
duct; that at Hankow, where the 
Yiinnan, Szechuen and Honan products 
are readily available, it is largely used ; 
and more or less at the other ports, 
the proportion of native opium con- 
sumed gradually declining as we go 
south. It is grown in every province 
of the mainland, Formosa and Hai- 
nan being the only large areas where it 
is not grown, and in Szechuen, where we 
are accustomed to big figures, the pro- 
duction is said to reach 150,000 piculs 
a year. The stolid and conservative 
Chinese farmer has not been contented 
with the methods of a quarter of a 
century ago, and the enormous increase 
in the production and consumption of 
the native drug—which is still chiefly 
consumed where it is grown—is due to 
the improvement in its preparation. It 
is obvious that there is no reason why 
this improvement should not continue 
until it fully equals in quality the In- 
dian production ; already we are told 
that the Honan opium is considered ai 
good as Patna; and several of the re- 
ports mention that while the foreign 

ig can only be used three times at 
most (that is, the ashes from the pipe 
re-smoked), the native opium can be 
smoked seven or eight times. It is not 
a good look-out for the Indian opium 
revenue, or for thé enthusiasts at home 
who believe that the design at Peking is 
to stop the Indian trade by competition, 
and then to rathlessly destroy all the 
poppies in China, The native opium, 
jn a few words, is increasing in quantity 
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and in general favour every year, and 
evades taxation almost entirely. The 
information as to the tax, paid by the 
producer is most “meagre and unreli 

able,” and that as to the transit t: 
is little better. Nearly all the native 
opium that is not consumed locally is 
smuggled to market ; every student 
going up to examination, every travel- 
Ter, every soldier and every boatman 
carries some of it in his baggage, as the 
most convenient currency, and one that 
grows in value the farther he carries it ; 
‘and Szechuen opium is carried on foot 
from Hankow “ across narrow and diffi-~ 
cult roads” to Chinkiang, a distance of 
some 500 miles for which the carrier is 
paid something under thirty, shillings ; 
“which is more than twice as much as 
it would cost to send it by steamer ; 
but the steamer cannot walk round the 
eustom houses and dékin barriers.” It 
would not pay, says one of the Commis- 
sioners, to have an effective preventive 
seryice ; and so well aware are the likin 
officials of the impossibility of collecting 
the tax on an article so easily carri 

and concealed as opium, that at some of 
the barriers they willingly count five 
catties as one, that is, reduce the 
nominal taxation by eighty per cent. 
"Phe reports here given, if the Govern- 
ment-pay any attention to them, must 
result in their seeing the inadequacy as 
well as impolicy of their present likin 
arrangements on opin, and substitut- 
ing a producers’ tax. Before leaving 
the subject we must draw attention to 
the very full and interesting report 
of Mr. R E. Bredon from Hankow. 
‘When we read that in Szechuen “at least 
70 per cent of adult men, many women, 
and some not much more than children 
smoke opium,” we see at once that 
the dangers of the practice have been 
exaggerated ; and against the argument 
that the cultivation of the poppy means 
a decline in the production of food, 
which must sometimes lead to local 
famines, we read that in Honan at least, 
“a crop of poppies can be grown and 
gathered in between the first and third 
months of each year, giving an oppor- 
tunity for a spring crop of some cereal 
and an autumn crop of something else. 
‘This being so, enough cereals and roots 
ean be grown to provide food for the 
population, and leave the valuable 
opium crop to be turned into money. 
the opium crop, therefore, being a sur- 
plus, and producible without interfering 
with the local food’ supply, perhaps 
causes the officials to offer less opposi- 
tion to the growth of the poppy than 
they would otherwise do.” Whatever 
our opinions as to opinun-smoking, it 
is always well, though it may not be 
always consolatory, to have our facts 











correct ; aud to assist our readers in| Macdonald 
acquiting the facts, we give some 
extracts from the reports in another 
column. 





Summary of Hews. 


“The English mail of Sist August arrived 
hore on the 7th inst., by the P, & O. Co,’s 
str, Hydaspes. ‘ 








‘A mail leaves to-morrow morning for 
Enrope, by the M.M. Co.'s str. Ava. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
[ey easteay EXTENSION A. AND C. TEL. CO.] 
(THROUGH REOTER'S AGENCY.) 


THE KAISER AT VIENNA. 
London, 5th October. 

‘The Emperor William has been cordi- 
ally received at Vienna by the Emperor 
of Austria, Ata Banquet given in his 
hononr, the Emperor of Austria dwelt 
on the friendly alliance between Austria 
and Germany which the Emperor of 
Germany warmly reciprocated. 

SUAKIM QUIET. 

Suakim is tranquil and the garrison 
has been re-inforced. 

ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN TUNIS. 

London, 8th October. 

‘The Tunisian Government has issued 
a decree ordering the inspection of 
Italian Schools. The Italian Govern- 
ment threatens to retaliate by inspecting 
French Schools in Rome. 

THE GERMAN EMIN BEY EXPEDI- 
TION STOPPED. 

Prince Bismarck has stopped the 
German expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pacha. 

BECHUANALAND AND THE CAPE. 
Londou, 9th Oct. 

The Right Honourable W. H. Smith, 
First Lord of the Treasury, speaking at 
Gloucester, said that the Cape Govern- 
ment were mistaken in supposing that 
England intended to hand over Bechu- 
analand to the Cape. 

THE CESAREWITCH. 
London, 10th October. 

Ténebreuse . 1 

Millstream 

Trayles . 
INCREASING THE 'PTIAN ARMY. 

It has been decided to increase the 
Egyptiau anny. 







aerers 
We ave glad to hear from Peking that 
the Tsung-li Yamén has agreed to grant 


Sir John Walsham the necessary permit for 
the Kuling to proceed to Chungking, ite 
actual issue only waiting for the settlement 
of certain details as to possible accidents of 
navigation, which it will be soon 
arranged. The Kuling is now running 
temporarily between Hankow and Ichang, 
Pending the issue of the permit. 

‘News has been received in Shanghai of 
an attack on # Missionary while on a journey 
from Wénchow to Chéuchow. ie Mis- 
sionary was sot upon by seven or eight 
men who were armed with knives, and 
their object appears to have been plunder. 
They succeeded in their efforts and stole 
seventy dollars. So far as our information 
goes, the Missionary received no bodily 
injuries. 

rom Ichang we hear that an epidemic 
is raging there, and is worse at Shasze. The 
doctor at Ichang was telegraphed for on the 
2nd instant, to go toa missionary who was ill 
at the latter port, but who died before Dr. 











jonald could arrive. The Military 
Governor and another leading mandarin at 
‘Wuchang, and the teacher of Mr. Gi 


the British Consul at Ichang, have all lost 
sons recently by the epidemic, whose exact 
nature is not stated by our informant. 
Taotai Kung has sent a sensible reply 
to the native cotton merchants of this port, 
and if the answer of the Viceroy to the 
same cotton merchants is somewhat less 
direct it is satisfactory. It is evident that 











the opposition of the cotton merchants to 
the manufacturing and ginning companies 
is the ignorant prejudice of people who 
think that any change in treatinig the article 
in which they deal must be to thoir disad- 
vantage. 

‘The Shén Pao has brought out a map of 
the inundated country in the Shingking pro- 
vince. ‘The inundation, it says, commenced 
Std flooding of the Yahluh River, 
which separates Shingking from Corea, 
water from the Eastern Hills and eeaed 
White Mountain.” The Lino River, wit] 
its affluents, the Sin-k‘ai, the T‘ai-tsze, etc., 
next overflowed, until now there ate more 
than 1,000 li of country under water, vary- 
ing from over 30 feet toa few feet deep, 
comprising 13 ‘ing, chowo and hien cities 
with their dependent villages. The strip 
of land under 30 feet of water varies from 
10 to 201i wide. The two districts which 
have suffered most are An-tung and Hwai- 
jén Hiens. An-tung city used to lie 
several tens of li from the Yahluh River, 
now it is inundated by it. The San-ch‘a 
or Three-fork River, composed of the Li 

affluents, has flooded the Hai-ch‘ény 
district 2 to Newchwang, and for 100 li 
an inch of board or a piece of a tile is not 
left standing. From 23rd September to 
Ast_October the Haifang, or Sub-prefect, 
Chang Yu-ts‘iao, was en, in travelling 
about and distributing relief, but the 
people are dying every day in lange numbers 
from prolonged starvation, At Antung 
and Hwai-jén, the city walls, mandarins' 
yaméns, and houses have been knocked 
down by the water. (A map covering 
almost the same ground appeared in the 
May-June 1886 number of the Chinese 
Recorder and Missionary Journal.) 

The Chinese Times has two notes on a 
paragraph which appeared in our eolunins 
lately on the non-ratification of the Chinese 
American treaty. At present we shall only 
deal with the following statement in these 
irst there was a note in The 
Chinese Times stating the bare and lite- 
ral truth that the Chinese Government 
had decided not to ratify the treaty. 
The information was then apparently 
telegraphed to The Times, and whoever 
seut the message knew what he was 
about, fora truer or more apposite item 
of news was never put in circulatio 
This is more distinguished for ‘cheek ” 
than for truth, We have before us the 
Times of the Ist September in which the 
announcement of the refusal of the Chinese 
Government to ratify the treaty is made in 
fa telegram dated ‘Kientsin 30th August— 
two days defore the ‘‘note” appeared in 
the Chinese Times, Of course we guess 
how this comes about; and no one need 
pay the least attention to explanations 
which are offered in other parts of the 
Notes by a writer who bungles his own case 
in this way. Deviation into facts does not 
suit our contemporary. 

The unusual immunity from fire, which 
Shanghai has enjoyed for sometime past, 
was broken by two fires at the early hours 
of yesterday morning, in the first of which 
five Chinese shops at the junction of the 
Honan and ua ing _ ee burned 
out, two totally and the others partially, 
The st, an extensive store for the ay. 
of foreign and Chinese goods, owned by 
Sun Yuen, was completa gutted and the 
next, that of old Yuet Sung was greatly 
damaged. Tho net loss so far as can be 
jndged at present, is set down at about 

0,000, the insurance of which for the 
greater part is spread over several home 
offices. The second fire broke out two 
hours later on the French Settlement, 


























, |several small Chinese shops being burnt 


out, 
From our northern contemporary we 
learn that the harvest in Chihli' promises 


to be one of the best known for many 
years. The fruit crop is also good, The 
Eafic on the railway between ‘Tientain 
and Kaiping increases, and has already 
attained very satisfactory proportions, A 
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The demand for Tientsin 


thu i iicreasing, 5 
At the ‘adjourned ‘extraordinary meeting 
of the Shanghai Kleetric Company. held on 
Friday aftornoon last, the resolution autho- 
rising the directors to sell the plant and 
property of the Company was carried un- 
‘anjmoualy. 









|-sppointed hotel, will. soon be opened 
ip 


‘annual meeting of the members of |. 


the Philharmonic Society was held on 
‘Thursday night (4th) in the new Philhar- 
monic Hall, Mr. H. Vinay, president, in the 
chair, There were about thirty present. 
‘The report and accounts for the year were 
submitted, showing a credit balance of 
twenty-eight dollars, while there were 
about seventy dollars for subscriptions un- 
e ‘Two very successful concerts 
were given during the past season, 
report and accounts having been adopted 
and the retiring committee and oficrs re- 
elec . Sullivan suggested as a means 
of ag the funds of the Society and 
at the same time of interesting and giving 
good music to those outside the Society's 
ranks, that an annual subscription of five 
dollars should entitle those wishing to be- 
come honorary members to election the 
Society guaranteeing three concerts a year, 
for which an honorary member would 
receive one ticket entitling him or her to 
\dmission to each concert and one extra 
ticket as well. After a brief discussion the 
suggestion was embodied in a resolution 
fang onrried unanimously, By this. strong 
inducement to all lovers of music it is 
hopod that a great addition will be made to 
the honorary ranks of the Society. The 
meeting then formed into the first practise 
rounion of the season, and cousidering that 
it was the first opportunity which the mem- 
bers had of playing in concert for six 
months the performance was a most credit- 
able one in every respect, 

‘We announced some little time since 
that it was in contemplation to convert the 
oldest. established business of the kind 
in, China, that of Messrs. J. Llewellyn 
& Co., into a public company, the chief 
proprietor, Mr. J. Bradfield, being anxious 
to retire after a residence here of some 
twenty-eight years. ‘The abridged pro- 
spectus will be found in our Daily adver- 
Hsing columns this morning, and the on! 
disappointment is likely to be that so small 
an amount of capital is offerred to the 
public, the present proprietors retainin, 
700 out of the total of 1,200 shares of 81 
each, We may mention that a careful 
inspection of.the books of the firm for the 
last five years by an entirely independent 
‘accountant shews an average net profit of 
16 per cent. on the proposed capital ; and 
‘as the whole of the chops and trade-mai 
belonging to the firm, with the recom- 
mendations of various high officials, which 
are a most, valuable property, are’ to be 
tndo over to the propoted company, s oon- 
tinued net profit of 16 per cent. inay be fairly 
expected. ‘Those who know the value of 
* chops’ in China do not need to be told 
that when they are once established, as 
Menars, J. Llewellyn & Co.'s ate,—and it is 
the business with natives that is the most 
lucrative portion of the firm's operations— 
they need not fear competition for years. 
We understand that the closing of the 
share list is postponed to the 30th Novem- 
ber next in order to allow of the receipt of 
appli tions from London, as well an from 

¢ neighbouring ports in 'the East. 

‘We aro informed that Mrs, Corbett, 
wife of the’ Rev. H. Corbett of the American 
Presbytérian Mission, Chefoo, died eud- 
denly at that port on Sunday night, her 
husband being absent from Chefoo at the 
time. 

‘We are sorry to hear from Swatow that 
Dr. John Pollock, the only medical man at 
hat port died at Amey on the 25th ult. of 
fever, after two days illness. 

‘The Hongkong and-Shanghai Bank has 
received the following subscription to the 
Newchwang Floods Relief Fund ;-~ 
































of a sporting 1 
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‘And Mr. Zung Tsang Lah of Zung Tsang 
Kee asks us to acknowledge receipt of the 
ollowing sums for the same — 








Captain A. Fibe 
Compradore of M. Rohde, Esa,» 
»» Messrs. Gipperic 
Burchard nro 
‘Mr. Carles informs us that he has remitted 
Tis, 874.77—the amount of all subscriptions 
at present received for the Newchwang 
Floods Relief Fund—to the credit of Mr. 
Holland, the Hon. Secretary of the Com- 
mittee there. Further subscriptions will 
be ppsdty received and remitted. 

e Bulletin Menswel for August, 1887, 
of the magnetic and meteorological obser- 
vatory at Sicawei, for which we have to 
thank Pére Chevalier, S.J., begins with a 
valuable account of the typhoon that. 
to the eastward of Shanghai during the 
first three days of the month, with the 
barometrical readings of the land stations 
interested, and of the Rio Lima, San 
Pablo, and Yokohama Maru, which all 
felt it more or leas. There is an 
account of two remarkable thunderstorms 
which broke over Shanghai on the 11th and 
12th August, the latter including « small 
tornado which did not, however, reach the 
earth but remained in the air. It is noticed 
that the mean’ temperature of August, 
1887, was two degrees above the mean of 
the 14 previous years, and attention is 
drawn to the curious thermometrical curves 
given on the 2nd, 11th and 12th of August, 
and on the 19th at the time of the ecliy 
of the sun, The usual valuable tables 
make up the Buleti 

We have received a copy of the first 
number of Hayes’ Sporting News, published 
at Calcutta on 14¢ September last, and 
eaited by Captain M.-H. Hayes, MR 
©.V.S. It is intended, apparently, to deal 
chiefly with sport as connected with horses, 
and a prominent feature is to be made of 
veterinary matters, treated from a popu- 
lar point of view, while so far, as is natural, 
race-meetings in India have the largest 
amount of space allotted them. Mrs. Hayes 
contributes, under the title ‘Learning to 
Act” a pleasantly written account of her 
endeavours to be made an actress at the 
School of Dramatic Art in Argyll St., Lon- 
don, and does not paint a very flattering 








trait of Miss Glyn, Cay Hayes 
Pogina « series of pavers heeded ** Amon 
Ponies in the Far first of whic 





takes us to Singapore, With the exception 

letter from a special corres- 
pondent in London, the remainder of this 
iasue is mainly of interest to Indian readers, 

We have received the first number of 
O Progresso, a weekly paper in the Portu- 
guese language published in Shanghai. 

‘We learn from Le Nouvelliste de Lyon, 
that M. Edmond Morel, agent of the 
Hongkong ‘and Shanghai Bank in Lyons, 
has been decorated with the Portuguese 
military order of Notre-Dame de la Con- 
ception of Villa-Vicose. This has been 
given him for his services to Portuguese, 
presumably in Shanghai, and our fellow 
residents of that nationality will doubtless 
be gratified. 

A telegram by the Canadian Mail men- 
tious that the German East African Com- 
papy was to hold a meeting last month to 
discuss the English concession, and ask for 
State assistance. The Reuter’s telegram 
recently published shews that Princo Bis- 
marck was not disposed to assist the 
rivalry between the German and English 
enterprises in East Africa, 

Ténebreuse, a bay four-year old French 
filly by Mourle or Saxifrage from New Star, 
the winner of the Cesarewitch, ran eight 














times last year on the Continent and won 
six, races, amoug them being the Grand 
Priz, She was looked upon aa one of the 


‘ the Omala, in our harbour 





best of her year, if not the best, and as far 

as we know, the Cesarewitch was her first 

appearance in England. She is the pro- 
rty of M. Aumont. A French filly 
“aisanterie won the Cesarewitch in 1885, 
‘Three sailing vessels have been sold at 


‘25 | Shanghai recently, namely, the Tetuan for 


Tis. 0,000, the Maria for Tis. 2,500, and 
the Chateaubriand for Tis, 5,725. 

We are informed that the welcome but 
unusual presence of a U.S. man-of-war, 

due to fears 

entertained at home that the recent pas- 
sage by Congress of the Chinese exclusion 
supplementary act may lead to demonstra- 
tions on the part of the natives against 
American citizens in China. We are happy 
to say that so far there are no signs, in 
Shanghai at least, of the natives generally 
being stirred up to the commission of any 
outrages, the news that Chineso 
labourers who have left San Francisco for 
a trip home will not be allowed to return, 
ven with certificates. 

The Saikio Marv came up on tho strength 
of the flood on Monday afternoon and drop- 
ped her anchor to round to under the 
stern of the Omaha; the anchor refused 
to hold, and she drifted up over the 
deep hole, and past the Cockchafer, when. 
her anchor caught the naval buoy mooring, 
which held her. Meanwhile the Kaifong 
and Haeting were coming up just behind 
her, and she was eo much in their way, 
that there was very nearly a serious oulli- 
sion between them as they rounded to 
opposite Kin-lee-yuen, but it was luckily 
avoided, though only by a hair’s-breadtb. 
_ We learn from a telegram from Macao 
in the Daily Press that the renult of the 
struggle between the Governor and the 
Municipal Chamber has been the removal 
of the Governor to an inferior post in one 
of the African colonies of Portugal, and the 
dismissal of the Colonial Secretary. The 
Governor whom he succeeds is appointed 


















successful candidates of gkong 
College of Medicine for the Chinese were 
distributed by the Governor at the St. 
Andrew's Hall, Hongkong, before a largo 
company, on the 1st instant. Dr. Cantlie, 
the Governor, General Cameron and Dr, 
Chalmers made the regular congratulatory 
speeches, and the function closed with » 
vote of thanks to the Governor and the 
General, moved by the Colonial Secretary, 
on behalf of the College. 


NATIVE OPIUM. 

‘The following extracts from the Customs 
Reporta, just published, show the duty and 
Iden leviod on native opium :— 

SHAMOTAl. 

It is most difficult here to ascertain _ 
with any accuracy the amount of Lilin paid 
or payable on Native Opium in the eatly 
stages of its journey towards Shanghal. 
Inquiries in many directions have only 
resulted in approximate figures being given, 
which differ widely from each other. The 
fact seems to be that the tax varies agoord. 
ing to the strictness of the barrier officials 
‘and the facilities of evasion possessed by 
the merchants. Much of the Opium is 
carried for the whole distance on the shoul- 
Gere of mon who undertake, for a considera. 
tion, to run the gauntlet of the barciers; 
some is emuggled in Native boats by pas: 
sengers; some, perhaps, is brought down 
by the same means openly and honestly as 
cargo ; and a stall quantity is imported by 
steamer. It soems, however, that the vigi- 
lance of the author at and around 
Chinkiang, at which point several of the 
trade routes converge, renders smuggling 
more dificult, matter, and a considerable 
quantity of the drug has to pay Likin thore, 

Selecting th information which appears 
to be su a evidence, 
See Opium pays, or should pay, at 
the place of production, ba bey 12.50 
per picul ; on arrival’ at Ch‘ang-ch‘ing 
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further eum of K‘up‘ing Tis, 12.50, and at 
Sha-shib again K‘up'ing Tis. 12.50; making 
in all, before the drug reaches Hankow, 
acum of K‘up‘ing Tis. 37.50. If it is sent 
from Hankow by steamer it pays the usual 
Export and Coast Trade Duty of Hk. Tis. 
22,60. If it comes down by land or Native 
boat it Pays, when passing Chinkiang, 
K'up‘ing Ts. 21.50, and the same amount 
on arrival here, if it bears the labels of the 
Chinkiang Barrier in proof of its having 
paid there. If, however, it comes direct, 
or does not bear the Chinkiang label, it 
pays K‘up ‘ing Tis. 43 on arrival here. 

‘ang-shan and Honan Opium are estima- 
ted to have paid about K‘up‘ing Tis. 70 of 
Likin before reaching the hands of the 
consumers in Shanghai. Deducting from 
this the ls, 43 paid here, or divided 
between Shanghai and Chinkiang, the 
mainder, Tis, 27, will represent the Likin 
paid on ‘the journey between the place of 
production and Chinkiang, 

According to information supplied from 
the records of the Foreign Opium Likin 
Office, 811.15 piculs of Native Opium paid 
Likin, at the rate of K‘up‘ing Tis, 43, at the 
Shanghai berries ducing last yeas, making 
a total collection of Tis. 34,879.45 ; an 
178,62 picul, having already paid Tls.21.50 
at the Chinkiang stations, paid Tls. 21.50 
on arrival here, or in all Tis, 3,844.63, 
‘Thus the total amount which reached this 
port under official coguisance during last 

ear was 989.97 piculs, which paid Tls. 

724,08 of Likin. This includes all kinds 
of Native Opiuin, no separate returns being 
kept of the amounts from each producin; 
district ; but it is asserted that it consistes 
slnuost entirely of Szechwan and Honan or 
‘Pang-shan, but little of the Chékiang drug 
being brought here. The net import last 
year through this ofee was 126 piculs only 
it seems improbable that the figures given 
above, in round numbers 990 piculs, repre- 
seni: the total consumption of Native Opium ; 
and’ there is very little doubt that a large 
quantity, how much itis impossible to est- 
mate, finds its way here without payment 
of taxes, 

















, HANKOW. 

‘The taxing arrangements in this provinee 
seem to be nade primarily to secure Likin 
and other charges on Szechwan Opium, and 
the rules for it are made to apply as nearly 
us possible to all native opium, I can find 
‘no evidence as to what is the Duty or tax, 
if any, which is imposed on Opium at the 
place ‘of production ; T am inclined to think, 
rom what I hear, that there is no regular 
tax. That producers do pay something to 
officials is, however, pretty certain ; but 
the sum is probably small. Leaving Sze- 
chwan by the Yangtze the Opium should 
By Tis. 30 Duty at K‘uei-kuan on the 
izechwan-Hupeh frontier. This statement 
Timake on the authority of one informant 
only ; it is not corroborated by ny 
informants. I imagine the fact is that one 
man tells me what should be paid, and 
tho others what is paid. 

‘The Opium, with a view to evading this 
payment, probably does not leave Szech- 
wan by the Yangtze, but joins it at a point 
below K‘uei-kuan. The next taxing station 
is P‘ing-shan-pa in the gorge about 10 miles 
above Ichang. The Likin chargeable here 
is 12 cash per ounce, equal to 19,200 cash a 
picul ; but 100 catties are passed as 8%, 
hey alent to a reduction of 15 per cent., 
which would give 16,000 odd cash a picul, 
or, at our Hankow rate, just about Hk. Tis. 
30. Thave no doubt by bargaining at the 
barriers concessions can be got, and daresay 
& picul can be got through at from Tis. 
6 5 Tis. 8 or Tis. 9. Opium Ping- 
shan- 














rever it must, be pre- 
jum passing Sha-shib, 
and not having paid at PAing-shan- 

at Shashih at the same 12 cash an ounes 
rate, The Opium is free till it gots within 
the jurisdiction of the Hanyang Likin 
Office, This office is in Hankow, with a 


other | O} 


‘sub-office up river at a place called Pei-h0- 
‘ou or Hsiao-ling-chia I have not been able 

srecisely to get at how much is paid at the 
Flankow an how much at the sub-offices, 
but all accounts agree in putting the total 
payable at and near Hankow at about Tis. 
13—say, Hk.Tls. 12. 

‘The Szechwan Opium coming vid the 
lake is said to pay somewhere about Tis. 2 
or Tis. 2.50 a picul at a called Pei- 
chou near the Szechwan-Hunan frontier, 
and, say, Tls. 8 a picul (12 cash an ounce) 
at Yo-chou on the Hunan-Hupeh frontier. 
Past Yo-chou it comes into the Hankow 
district on the same footing as that which 
comes by Sha-shih, 

‘All Native Opiun arriving in Hankow 
must be reported at the Opium Likin Office. 
"That coming down river must satisfy the 
office that it has paid at either P‘ing-shan- 
paorSha-shih; if it has paid at neither, the 
amount chargeable at both those stations 
has to be made Labels are affixed 
to each cake of Opium as proof of Likin 
pament. taxation on Yiinnan and 

“weichow Opium seems to be almost iden- 
tically the same as on that from Szechwan, 
though it is not unlikely there are some 
small transit charges paid in Hunan; 
but they cannot amount to very much 
or I should have heard more of them. 








as all other Native Opium, but what 
it should pay en route I cannot find 
out; as a matter of fact, I believe very 
little of it pays any Duty. It is carried 
here by roads which barriers do not inter- 
cept, and is largely smuggled. packed in 
with other goods, 

In addition to the Likin, there isanother 
tax here, called a Chiian:shu, which was 
established after the Taiping Rebelion, 
with a view to repairing the damages 
caused by it. This levy is made on 
all goods, and is collected through the 
pang or corporation of merchants carryi 
‘on the trade in each class of merchan‘ 
‘The Tu-paxg, or Opium Corporation, 
held responsible that ll Opium which pas- 
ses the Likin Office should pay the Chitan- 
shu. To secure themselves against one an- 
ther, the members keep a couple of clerks 
in the in Office to note all that passes. 
The rate is about Tis. 1 for each 1,000 
lang of Opium. The money is paid in to 
weigiian, appointed by the Han-yang Ma- 
gistracy for the administration of the fund, 
which is used for repairing streets, bridges, 
walls and embankments, and such-like local 
work, The total amount hitherto paid 
annually by Opium has amounted to several 
thousand ‘taels a year. Besides this, 
there is at present a second Chiian-shu on 
all goods for special work in connexion 
with the bunding of the water front at 
Han-yang. It is something very small, but 
I cannot say precisely how much. Hitherto 
the former Gitian-she was collected on all 
, Native and Foreign ; but as the 
A ional Article of the Chefoo Agreement 
specially stipulates that the payment 
Custom House of the Convention Likin 
clears the Opium of all liability for taxes 
called Chiian, the Opium merchants hore 
are not called on to pay it. On the other 
hand, as the tax was levied on all Opium, 
and as some is now exempted, they are try- 
ing to secure exemption for all. ‘The result 
is that the old arrangement is overturned 
and no new one set up. 

In certain places in the neighbouring 

rovinces I am told there is a lo-ti Likin, 
Bat how much, or where payable, T have 
not been able fo find out. At Ch‘ang-sha 
| in Hunan, I believe, it is about Tis. 13 a 
picul ; it is so generally successfully evaded 
that but little is got. 
Customs charge here on Native 
Opium is the, same as on Foreign—Tis 
a picul. Up to 1883 it was charged 
at half that. It seems to be generally 
assumed by, all Native officials that but 
a small portion of the properly payable 
fazation dr Likin i really socared. Hleving 
seen something of the kind of country 










































Honan Opium is on the same local footing | T 





through which Native Opium is carried, I 
am pretty certain that any transit revenue 
collected at any reasonable rate would be 
insufficient to meet the expenses of a really 
effective preventive service. It is hard to 
understand why Native Opium should be 
taxed so lightly and loosely, for no doubt 
it could easily bear a heavier taxation, 
while by the putting forth of a small 
amount of oop T have no doubt a tighter 
hold on it could’ be got. Tam strongly of 
opinion that the best principle to tax Native 
Opium on would be that of putting-on a 
heavy Duty at the place of production, and 
renioving all charges on such Opium Duty 
pai ing the way the trade is done, 
am afraid efforts to secure the Duty through 
the Custom Houses would not be a success. 
To use a military simile in such a commo- 
dity as Native Opium, a converging trade, 
like a converging artillery fire, is much 
more difficult to handle than a dives 
‘one, such as the trade in Foreign Opium, 

‘To briefly recapitulate. ‘The annual pro- 
duction in Western and Central China must 
amount to at least 150,000 and probably 
200,000, piculs per annum, The trade in it 
isincreasing, and new districts are producing 
iteveryyear. ‘Thepriceissuch thatprobably 
Native Opium-ean be carried to and sold in 
any part of the Empire for not more than 

‘Is. 240 to Tis. 250 per picul, which in 
laces away from the seaboard is not above 
half the price of Foreign m. The 
taxation is light. Opium in Central 
China has paid taxes in all not exceedin; 
Hk. Tis. 25 a picul. Likin and inland 
taxation is largely, and Customs Duty 
entirely, evaded. ‘The Opium can never 
be forced through the Custom Houses till 
the land routes are closed ; and the closing 
of them would cost so much that it isa 
question if the revenue collected would show 
any reasonable profit over charges. 











NEWCHWANG. 
All varieties are known here under the 
generic name Tung-t'x, 
‘The only variety in request here is 
Manchurian, which sells at the following 
rates 





Duty, N. Tis. 


ili, 5, 9s 


ven, f Duty, nil 
In Féngtion..{ Pi We Tle, 0.2 2 peratty. 


0.1 per catty. 
ip ry. 


No information ean be obtaine 
charges in Hei-lung-chiang. Opium in 
transit to this port evades the payment of 
further taxes (by avoiding the few barriers 
eu route) till its arrival in Yingtztl, when it 
again pays Duty, Newchwang Tis. 0.2.4.4 

er catty, and’ Likin, Newchwang Tis. 

.3.4.4 per catty. 

In addition to the ahove taxes there is an 
i i, which 


‘as to the 








extra charge, Wai-shih-fei, wl 
site of the Likin runne ‘rin this 
charge is fixed at Newchwang Ts. 0.1.6 pei 
; other provinces have no fixed 





3 cattic 

rate. In’ Féngtien Opium dealers are also 
taxed under instructions from the Hu Pu: 
an itinerant vendor is charged Newchwang 
Tis, 24 for a Heingp'ino and tho samo sum 
is paid by adivan keeper for a Tso-p‘iao. 
‘These licenses convey permission to deal in 
both Foreign and Native Opium. 

The present annual production of the 
three eastern provinces is estimated at 
8,000 piculs, of which Kirin is said to pro- 
duce 5,000 piculs ; Féngtien, 2,000 piculs ; 
and Hei-lung-chiang, 1,000 piculs. Of the 
8,000 piculs, 5,000 at least are consumed 
in the surrounding districts, while the 
remainder is said to be smuggled into 
Shansi through gaps in the Great Wall. 

Manchurian Opium—the price of which 
is given in paragraph 3°—is considered 
so superior to that’from any other pro: 
vince in China that there is no sale or de- 
mand for other varieties in this district, 
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“Miscellaneous Artigles. 


THE CENTRAL-ASIA RAILWAY. 
Tue dull season has allowed the Times 


to publish some interesting papers on 
Basten questions, aibett they isi pred 
rather late in the day. The account of the 
Bonded Warehouse question here which 
we gave last week, is one of them, and in 
evidently should have seen the light 
the Spring. Another is the story of a trip 
by the Central Asian railway, which the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of our con- 
temporary took in order to be present 
at the opening some months ago, and a 
third is a short holiday in India early 
this year. ‘The account of the run 
over the Central Asian railway extended 
we should say to the size of an ordinary 
quarto volume of travels, but it gives @ 
succinct description of the line, the coun- 
try through which it passes, with here 
and there curious details about the 
Russian officials and glimpses of the 
le who have been brought under 
their control. The journey over ~the 
desert was dreary and full of dis- 
comfort. A dull waste of sand, and 
heat that was almost intolerable, the 
thermometer rising to 120 Fahr. in the 
carriages, and the wide spreading plains 
of sand being bordered by the Kofel 
Dag mountains, the boundary of Persia, 
which ruv the whole distance of 350 
miles from Balla Ishem to when the 
railways turns off at Dushak on the way 
to Merv. Those mountains supply the 
railway with water, sometimes in too 
eat abundance to be of benefit to the 
fine. Canals haye been constructed in 
some places, so as to carry off the 
water, but the dangers to be encount- 
ered from mountain torrents do not 
seem to have been fully known to 
General Annenkoff, under whose direc- 
tion the line has been constructed. 
Of such protection to the line as 
General Annenkoff has provided the cor- 
respondent!says:—‘ After such terrific~ 
storms as recently burst over the moun- 
tains here the water rushes down across 
the plain in boiling, noisy torrents and 
overflows these canals in a very few 
minutes. There is no ballast either 
worth speaking of which can offer the 
slightest resistance to these aquatic 
attacks. With few exceptions the rails 
appear to have been laid down along 
the perfectly flat plain of altemating 
desert and oasis almost without any 
raising of the ground, and it struck me 
and several others who expressed the 
same opinion, as having been one of the 
easiest constructed railways in the world. 
"There can certainly have been no engi- 
neering difficulties to contend with, and 
if more time, and perhaps a little more 
money, had been spent at the outset 
the line might have been made more 
durable and secure; but the great princi- 
ples that have evidently guided the 
constructor, as everybody knows, have 
been cheapness and speed in getting 
the work done. It has all the time 
been a contest Lengo Atria sane 
koff, representing the Minister of War, 
and the Minister of Communications, 





‘Admiral Possiett, in order to prove 
which of the two could build railways 
cheapest and quickest. This competi- 
tion has been going on ever since Gen- 


eral Annenkoff built the Jabinsk-Pinsk | 


strategical line in Poland, which was 
severely criticised by the opposin; 
authorities at the Ministry of Ways an 
Communications ; but up to the present 
General Annenkoff has managed to hold 
his own, and even so far to get 
the best of his rival” It was 
stated to the correspondent that the 
heavy floods which occurred shortly 
before the line was opened were quite 
exceptional, and in fact had never been 
known to occur before, and if this be 
the case General Annenkoff could not 
be expected to provide for an unknown 
danger. The contest between the Ad- 
miral and the General in this case was 
probably productive of good to their 
country, but it is noticeable how often 
personal as well as professional jea- 
lousy has been the spur which has 
driven Russian affairs on in their work 
in Central Asia. 

General Annenkoff estimated the 
sands between the Caspian and Amu 
Danga, which the railway runs through, 
at 300 versts, or 200 miles, but the cor- 
respondent thinks the distance is greater, 
probably 400 versts. An extract which 
we give in another column is a lifelike 
picture of the line and of the different 
Reorle through whose countries it runs. 

Near Merv long caravans with several 
cotton bales on each camel were seen, 
and the only sign of progress was that, 
previous to the Russian occupation, 
these were protected by numerous arm- 
ed escorts, whereas now they go their 
ways in perfect safety. There is a good 
railway station at the “Queen of the 
World,” and behind it is the Russian 
town—there is no native one, the Tur- 
coman auls being pitched some dis- 
tance off—composed of some score of 
unpaved streets inigated by ditches 
filled from the Murgaub. The houses 
there are uniform rows, low built, most- 
ly open shops in the bazaar fashion, 
‘This town is subject to inundation, but 
on the other side of the river are the 
residences of the military and officials 
which are generally white stone or 
stuccoed houses of one storey. The 
Turcomans do little trade and seem 
to be in the power of the Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Jews and Georgians 
who have all the shops in Merv, but 
much of whose custom has dej 
with the advance of the railway to 


Amu Darya, Beyond Merv is another | 


waste of sandy steppe. “The sand here 
is not thrown up into such lofty hills as 
between Oozoon Ada and Michailofsk, 
but is more undulating and more 


movable. As far as can be seen are 


nothing but billows of sand with the! 


spray flying from their summits at the 
slightest breeze. There was even a dis- 


the shaking of the train in passing.” 
General Tchernaieff attacked General 
Aunenkoff's project for a permanent 
| railway over this sea of sand, and there- 
by put an end to his own official career 
in Turkestan. The difficulty was to 
rotect the rails from the sand and~ 

neral Annenkoff employed the saxaul 
—a_kind of plant that appears to 
flourish in the dry sand where there 
is seemingly no nourishment for it 
—and battens of wood. 'The roots 
of the saxaul were rapidly being con- 
sumed for fuel, and the necessity of using 
the plaut as a shield to the railway 
from the insidious approach or sudden 
overspreading of the shifting sand, in- 
du the constructor to direct his 
attention to obtaining petroleum from 
Baku. It is said that the saxaul has 
been so successful a protector of the 
line, that the first part ramning through 
the sands has been kept open for six 
years, but at the cost of constantly 
clearing the rails. At the Chardjui 
oasis this sand steppe comes to av 
abrupt termination as though cut off 
with a knife. The railway station at 
Bokhara is ten miles from the city, it 
being the intention of the Russians to 
| build a large town there as they liave 
already done at Samarcand. From 
Bokhara to the latter city the railway 
mostly runs through the “Garden of 
Central Asia” fertilised by the “ gold 
strewing stream of the Zaraphan.” he 
correspondent says that the violent 
haste displayed to get the railway opened 
must have led to the work being scamped. 
So eager was General Aunenkoff to 
get the first train over the final section 
before the appointed time of opening 
j that the last verst of rails: were laid 
jdown in thirty minutes. The ouly 
| great difficulties were the sands and the 
want of water and these appear to have 
eeu satisfactorily met. It is to Gen- 
j eral Annenkoff that by far the greatest 
| measure of credit for the construction of 
| the railway isdue. The following extract 
frow theletters willshow something ofthe 
manner of man he ‘The commision of 
| investigation under General Pancker said 
| that it would take 15 millions more to 
set everything in proper order, but this 
estimate was subsequently cut down by 
the Imperial Control to ten millions, 
General Annenkoff then stepped in and 
said it was all nonsense, and that he 
would do all that was further necessary 
for two millions only, so great was his 








fed | anxiety to show that he could build the 


railway cheaply as well as rapidly. The 
correspondent says:—"The whole length 
of the line from the Caspian to Samar- 
cand—1,345 cersts, or about 900 miles, 
including the section to Kizil Arvat, 


j built for the Skobeleff’ expedition—has 


been about seven years and a half in 
course of construction; but the major 
part from Kizil Arvat has been built in 
the last three years, and the terminal 


tinct ripple observable on their surface, | section from the right bank of the Oxus 


exactly like that on water, besides which 
T noticed that the sand was trickling 
down, as it were, the sides of the mounds 


to Samarcand, a distance of 846 versts, 
or 230 miles, was only begun in January 
last. The officially stated total cost of 





next to the rails, disturbed perhaps by 


this last section is 7,198,000 roubles aé 
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20,823 roubles per verst, but well- 
informed persous say it will probably 
come to 500 roubles more per verst.” 

‘The conclusion which the correspond- 
ent of the Times comes to is that in any 
case “ after all defects and imperfections 
are taken into account, nobody can for 
amoment deny the enormous importance 
of this new-railway route into Central 
Asia, nor fail to admit, when once he 
as been over it, that General Annen- 
koff’s work is already producing a revolu- 
tion of a stupendous character in the 
drowsy world of Central Asia, which 


must certainly tend to still more won- | 


derful changes in the future.” 


EUROPEAN NATIONS IN AFRICA. 


Arnica, the Dark Continent, attracts 
more and more attention in Burope each 
year. It has been called the new world 
to the 19th century, and it is to our 
times what America was to our fore- 
fathers three hundred years ago. 
England, France, Germany aid Portugal 
have all considerable interests in Africa. 
‘Nhe first of these empires has a great 
stake in the north; has by the formation 
of the East African Company enlarged 
her sphere to the south of Abyssinia 
as far as the tracts of country of which 
the Victoria Nyanza may be taken as 
the limit; and in Cape Colony and 
the various other colonies of South 
Africa. The Government recently ex- 
tended our influence to the Zambesi, 
and as a writer lately said this has 
given us nearly all we want in South 
Africa, except Delagoa Bay, which is a 
yossession of Portugal, and the finest 
harbour on the East coast. On the 
same coast the Germans have established 
what is termed their “sphere of in- 
fluence” in Zanzibar and the country 
contiguous, which was nominally under 
the protectorate ‘of or claimed by the 
Sultan of that State. In a map which 
has been published in Professor Drum- 
mond’s recent book on Africa the coast 
from Cape Guardafui southward for 14 
degrees of latitude, is coloured to re- 
present a German claim to ownership 
and it has been sometimes stated that 
Germany does lay claim to it, but this 
appears to be a mistake. It was 
nowinally part of the territories claimed 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, who had 
planted forts here and there in it. ‘The 
Germans claim to have established their 
title to a small district about Witu, 
which is as a wedge in the country 
under British protection. In 1886 
there took place what Mr. Oswald 
Crawford calls in the last number 
of the Nineteenth Century the most- 
remarkable diplomatic performance in 
history. “A friendly understanding” 
was come to by Great Britain, France 
aud. Germany, with the assent of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, by which it has 
come to pass that the whole political 
status of the Sultanate has been altered 
aud defined. ‘The Sultan “ subsequently 
granted to British and German com- 
panies, concessions under which certain 
administrative functions are to be exer- 


cised for him by them, while each of the 
| two European nations acquires for it- 
self a separate sphere of exclusive in- 
fluence over vast inland territories run- 
ning back towards the far west, and in 
both cases reaching to the shores of 


Lake Victoria Nyanza.” The district 
thus acquired by Germany is of immense 
extent, and according to Sir Richard 
Burton of prospects in the future. 
Britain's “sphere of influence” is 
smaller, but, Mr. Crawford says, is of 
still greater potential value for it in- 
cludes within its limits Mombasa, ex- 
cept Delagoa Bay the only good 
harbour on the East African coast. 
Further, “it runs back to the sources 
of the Nile itself, with an unlimited 
power of extension towards the West, 
and it contains a great virgin ivory 
land, with regions. unsu d in fer- 
tility in East Africa, inhabited by black 
men far more advanced in civilisation 
than the natives of the south and west. 
South of German Zanzibar is Portuguese 
‘Mozambique, a possession but skin deep, 
over which its owners only exercise a 
nominal authority, and which runs to 
our territory near Delagoa Bay. 

On the west Coast, and north of Cay 
Colony the Germans have assumed the 
protectorate of twelve degrees of land, 
to the great amoyance of the Cape 
Colouists. According to a writer in the 
Times, Germany acted towards us with 
great courtesy and consideration in this 
matter, and “it was not until we had 
emphatically repudiated all claim to or 
authority over the coast north of the 
Orange river that she took that part of 
South Africa under her protection and 
and sovereignty.” That was in the days 
when Lord Derby, who in politics never 
said a foolish thing and rarely did a 
wise one, that implied action, was at 
the Colonial Office. And about the 
same time Lord Granville being 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs woul 
not take the opportunity of acqui- 
ring, by purchase, Delagon Bay, for 
an insignificant sum. ‘The result of 
tho ignorauce and indolence of these 
two men has been that Germany 
has the protectorate of a | 
amount of territory the southern part 
of which borders on Cape Colony, 
while the whole fills up the space 
between the French protectorate about 
the Equator aud 28° south. A cor- 
respondent of the Times has recently 
suggested that we should extend our 
protectorate over the whole North- 
eastern coast from the French boundary 
at Tujurra to Cape Guardafui, in order 
to prevent the settlement of some for- 
eigu power opposite to Aden. If this 
is doue the whole Eastern aud Western 
coasts of Africa will be in the possession 
of Great Britain, Germany, France and 
Portugal. The two first named powers 
will have also vast territories inland 
which are said to have great fertility 
and natural wealth. ‘The writer in the 
Times advocates further acquisitions, 
such as the Eastern shore of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and other countries thereabout 








eventually extend ‘our rule so that our 
Rees in South Africa may be 
inked some day to our spheres ‘of “in- 
fluence in Eastern Afnica and ‘the 
Beyptian Soudan by a continuous band 
British dominion, “'Ihe day will 
come, let us hope, when the African 
Lakes Company will shake hands with 
the British East African Company 
on the northern shores of ‘I yika ; 
and Emin Pasha will rule in England’s 
name and in the interests of civilisa+ 
tion on the Albert ‘Nyanza and the 
White Nile.” On the West, great exten- 
sions of business and influence are pos- 
sible in the Niger basin and the Guinea 
Coast, but in these parts some adjust- 
ments of territory with other Euro) 
powers will be necessary, Inthe North 
of Africa, bordering on the Mediter- 
raneau, it is probable that in a few years 
the Mahomedan powers will be. dis- 
ossessed of their territories by Italy, 
ce and Spain, and a better civilisa- 
tio introduced. ‘The strong impulse to 
colonisation in Germany, for the increase 
of commerce and political influence 
in France and Italy, and the extension 
of her trade in every ditection where it 
is likely to be profitable which is a 
necessity to Britain’s existence promise 
to transform large districts of Africa from 
unknown and savage countries into civi- 
lised and quiet trading communities. 
The appeal which Cardinal Lavigerie 
lately made to Great Britain, to aid in 
suppressing the African slave trade, will 
help on and hasten the development of 
the country, It enlisted the sym- 
pathies and touched the imaginations of 
thepeople, and ashe is sure to be followed 
by other workers in the same cause, the 
attention of many will be kept directed to 
Africa as a country of great possibilities 
for immigrants, and for merchants, 
And as the same influences will be at 
work in other European nations, the 
enlightenment of the “Dark Continent, 
and the abolition of the horrid cruelties 
which have so long endured in it, may 
be nearer at hand than any one would 
have veutured to predict only a few 
years ago. 





A CATHOLIC PRIEST ON THE 
STATE OF HONAN, 
‘Tue extract from a letter from a Catholic 
Priest in Honan, which we publish to- 
day, describes a very serious state of 
affairs in the districts which were over- 
flowed by the Yellow River last year. 
The accounts in the letter from the 
Chinese Relief agent in the province, 
which we lately reproduced from the 
Skén-pao, did not draw such a gloomy 
picture of the condition of the people 
though it prepared us to learn that 
there would be immense distress later on. 
Unfortunately we have heard little of the 
afflicted districts for some months, and 
we should think that’ the distribution 
of relief by the officials and the wages 
eared at the works on the river—in- 
adequate as both way have beeu— 
pene distress reaching ‘an acute 





and at Lake Nyassa; he says we may 


form until some few weeks ago, 
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Since the works have been almost, if 
not altogether discontinued, and the 
“rain has to fall, matters have be- 
‘come much worse. There have been 
funds in hand here which would at once 
have been sent to Honan had any appeal 
been’ made for them from the agents 
to Shon roralttances were made some 
mont . But no aj came, on 
the canter as Mr. thea said in 
his letter to us of the 2nd instant, 
whenever the missionaries in Honan 
and other places were asked if they 
needed funds for distribution, their 
invariable reply was, wait until the 
autumn, The autumn has come and 
according to the Catholic Priest has 
brought with it a terrible deal of dis- 
tress. But if the sufferings of the people 
have been so great, and the means for 
relieving them have been so inadequate 
how is it that no requisitions for money 
have been made by the Protestant 
missionaries in these districts? Mr. 
Muirhead told us in the letter above 
referred to that the missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission in Honan had 
received orders to go to the front, ob- 
serve the condition of the people, and 
report thereon. ‘That mission has 
held a sum of about five thousand 
taels, we believe, which was sent to 
it from England early this or late last 
year for distribution in Honan and An- 
hui, which it was unable to use as its 
missionaries on the scene reported that 
the Government was doing all that was 
necessary, We hope that the reports 
of the missionaries of this Society, which 
are expected immediately, will furnish 
us with full information as to the state 
of affairs and so enable measures to be 
taken for, if necessary, the relief of the 
distressed people. 

‘The Catholic Priest has probably looked 
on the doings of the Protestant mission- 
aries among the poor people witha severe 
eye. He says that they, being Tesvented 
in their work of charity, published in 
the newspapers that there did not exist 
at the moment, that is last Spring, any 
need for help, because the Chinese 
Government was doing all that was re- 
quired. And he gives very explicit 
reasons to show that the officials were 
not doing all that the immense distress 
demanded. Unfortunately one of these 
reasons, the horrible corruption that 
prevails among so many mandarins, is 
one that may have doue an incalculable 
amount of harm. he other, that the 
assistance given by the Government has 
been altogether inadequate, depends to 
a great extent on the amounts which 
the local officials have stolen from the 
funds which they were appointed to ad- 
minister, It is a pity that with his 
knowl of the crimes of the officials 
—for it is a heinous crime to steal from 
starving and ruined people,—and of the 
mistaken information which the Protest- 

ant missionaries were giving, the Catholic 
Priest did not earlier inform the public 
of the true state of the case. By his 
silence he shares the blame, if any there 
be, of those who have communicated 
what he is pleased to call ill-founded 





statements to the When he 
saw these statements, which are months 
old now, he should have corrected them 
in the same way as he has now pointed 
them out. It is to be hoped that the 
information from the gentlemen who 
distributed some of the relief funds 
which were collected here last year 
and this will be full ; the winter is close at 
hand and if relief is required on a large 
scale measures for affording it should 
be undertaken without delay. Mean- 
while it would be well if those in author- 
ity in Peking were made aware of the 
serious charges which are brought 
against their officials near the Yellow 
River, Much was done during the last 
t famine in the North which brought 
isgrace on the corrupt officials who 
administered relief there. Since that 
time China has come much more dis- 
tinctly before the world and cannot 
afford to bear such serious charges un- 
sifted and unanswered. The Imperial 
Government showed unusual prompti- 
tude in providing funds for the relief of 
the peor , a5 well as for remedial works 
after the disaster on the Yellow River, 
let it now showas much zeal in punish- 
ing those who have misused their trust. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND THE 
EISTEDDFOD. 


A retecRraM which we published some 
time since, aud other telegrams in 
‘American newspapers, have told us that 
Mr. Gladstone made a speech at Wrex- 
ham and was greatly interrupted when 
doing so. The interruption imust have 
been an unwelcome novelty to him, for 
he has been accustomed to have every- 
thing he chose to say received with 
enraptured acquiescence by delighted 
and undiscriminating audiences, And to 
be compelled to shut the flood-gates of 
his eloquence in “ Gallant little Wales,” 
of all places in the world, must have 
been peculiarly startling. ‘There are 
Tories in Wales, but being a despised 

ple, and comparatively few in num- 

, it was not likely they would venture 
into the camp of their enemies and 
howl down their great leader. But the 
papers we have received by the Ger- 
man mail give us, not the storm 
at Wrexham itself, but the prelimin- 
any mutterings of it. At Wrexham the 
Eisteddfod, dear to Welshmen, was to 
be held and Mr. Gladstone promised to 
visit it. Of course the Eisteddfod, like 
a Monday Popular concert or a High- 
land Meeting, has hitherto been alto- 
gether free of politics, at all events while 
the audience remained sober. We should 
guess, that as happens in other parts of 
the United Kingdom, the benighted Tory 
landlords pay the greater part of the 
expenses connected with the annual 
Exhibition of Welsh harping, and that 
the enlightened Liberal commonalty en- 
joy the music at but little expense to 
their own pockets. It occurred however 
to the Wrexham Liberal Association 
that Mr. Gladstone should improve the 
occasion of his visit, and their finances, 
by delivering # political address. Mr. 
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Gladstone delightedly accepted. the 
vitation and the Liberal Association 
at once began selling tickets of admis- 
sion. Thereupon some Welsh Tories 
and others in whom the sense of the 
fitness of things was not altogether 
destroyed, broke out into remonstrances. 
Atel to the Committee of the Eis- 
teddfod from its Chairman created, we 
are told, t commotion in. North 
Wales. That gentleman said I sub- 
scribed to the ‘Eisteddfod, believing it 
would be as it has always hitherto been, 
entirely non-political. I now find it 
will be otherwise on the present occasion, 
and I therefore withdraw my name and 
support, and decline to take the Chair 
on Tuesday evening. I hope the Com- 
mittee as a body will retire, leaving to 
those to whom it belongs the responsi- 
bility for breaking up this year's cele- 
bration of a National Institution.” 
Protests against his delivering a_poli- 
tical speech while on his visit to Wrex- 
ham, during the Eisteddfod, were poured 
into Hawarden and drew forth a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone. In this letter he 
said that he had made an arrangement 
with Sir E. Watkin to go by railway to 
Wrexham and have some luvcheon 
there. Out of this “his suggested rail- 
way treat” grew a proposal that he 
should go to the Eisteddfod. Out of 
this proposal grew another, that having 
plenty of time at Wrexham he should 
spend it in making @ political speech ; 
and having promised a political speech, 
he could not break his promise, con- 
sequently it was out of his power 
to settle the matter. This Metter 
did uot improve things; there were 
people who wrote aud’ spoke of it 
as being a very fine example of the 
master’s art of avoiding the main issue, 
which in this case was—would he or 
would he not give a political speech, 
Nothing came of this letter; North 
Wales waxed more excited, and two 
Gladstonians were obliged to go to 
Hawarden to try and arrange matters. 
‘Yhey did not succeed probably they did 
uot try to get Mr. Gladstone to give up 
his speech, but they arranged a change 
in the programme at Wrexham. That 
this did uot smooth away the excite- 
ment and bad feeling which had raged 
in North Wales for some days, we know 
from the report of the disturbances 
which took place at the meeting on the 
day after the mail left England. 























UPPER BURMA. 
‘Tue Preliminary Report of the Adminis- 
tration of Upper Burma, which has just 
reached us, takes a hopeful view of what 
has been done and what still remains 
to do to secure order in the country. 
Tu the spring of last year the Shan 
States were in a disturbed condition ; 
the other districts were more or less in 
the same plight, large bands of dacoits 
infested the eastern ‘division and con- 
stant fights and skirmishes with da- 
coits were taking pace, ‘An improve 
ment had taken place in all these dis- 
tricts, and as a proof of this, trade and 
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revenue had both increased. In the 
Bhamo district, which lies nearest to 
China, matters continued fairly quiet 
during the fifteen months which the 
report covers, but raids from the hill 
Kachins occurred on several occasions. 
Sometimes reprisals were inflicted by 
expeditions sent to destroy the mountain 
fastnesses of the raiders, sometimes ne- 
gotiations for obtaining satisfaction 
were satisfactorily carried through. No 
pains have been spared to conciliate 
these hill Kachins, and at the same 
time to make them understand that 
punishment would be inflicted for any 
outrages committed by them, while we 
had no intention of interfering with 
their customs or subjecting them to 
needless restraint. The Chinese, who 
are the chief traders in that part of the 
country, show appreciation of our rule, 
and the revenue collected in 1887-88 
amounted to a much larger sum than 
the collection of the previous year. ‘The 
revenue of the Province is derived from a 
house tax, which is usually Rs. 10 per 
house, but in some districts is only Rs. 6, 
because the householders are required 
to turn out and repair canals; Royal 
lands, irrigation taxes, so-called mono- 
polies, which are really rents on the 
ruby, oil, jade and other mines, forests, 
bazaar rents, ferries, fisheries, excise and 
opium, salt and tribute from the Shan 
States. The licensing of shops for the sale 
of liquors is ouly permitted where a real 
demand exists, and the traffic in opium 
is strictly prohibited, but it is largely 
used by Chinese and Burmese and av 
Act for the regulation of the traffic will 
seon come into force. Salt forms a 
considerable item of revenue, and was 
an export from Bhamo into Yup, but 
since the Report was issued, theGovernor 
of Yiinnan has prohibited the trade, it 
is’ supposed in the interests of his 
salt manufacturers and not for political 
reasons. ‘I'he actual collections of re- 
venue for the Province were in 1886-87, 
twenty-one lacs and in 1887-88, forty- 
nine lacs of rupees, the increase being 
127 per cent., which is satisfactory, 
though the figures are not large. A 

it deal was done in civil works and 
Hrrigation during the year. ‘rade de- 
veloped considerably; the “Burmaus are 
born traders” the Report says, and not- 
withstanding the disturbances that have 
taken place, trade was never brought to 
an entire stand-still. It consists of a 
variety of articles in small quantities ; 
jades, india-rubber, amber, ivory and 
cotton were sent to China, and by 
steamer from Bhamo some of these pro- 
ducts were exported along with rice, 
silk, pickled tea and hides. 














REVIEW.* 
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FIRST NOTICE. 
Reapers of the Chinese Recorder between 
1882 and 1885 will remember the tireless 
series of papers headed “ The Proverbs and 
Common Sayings of the Chinese” and end- 


‘The Proverbs and Common Sayings of the 
Chinese, by Anruvn H. Sant, North China 
‘Mission of the American Board. Shanghai: 
American Presbyterian Mission Press, 1888, 


ing with an appeal, in Chinese and English, 
to any discoverer of error to set the author 
right. These very valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of a peculiar and little 
studied branch of colloquial Chinese have 
been brought together in the present 
volume, and provided with what appears 
to be a very exhaustive index indeed. Un- 
fortunately the convenient but somewhat 
casual method of republication, which seems 
little better than a mere binding under one 
cover of the original pages in the Recorder, 
has necessitated a formidable list of errata, 
some of which are amusingly ingenious. 
Thus we have (p. 133) “the country-seller 
are not beat his gong,” where the MS. 
read “ the candy-seller,”—and somehow we 
feel grateful to the type-setter. ‘* More 
Chinese” for more Chinense is a very venial 
error, and so is “the horse has the good- 
ness to lower the bridge” for ‘lower the 
bridle.” Most of these mistakes have been 
noted, but two at least have been over- 
looked, | On page 83 we are told that *‘as 
Hung Chao’s soldiers rapidly gained upon 
her, she pushed over the smaller aud hast- 
eued on with the larger one, who remained 
behind weeping bitterly and ealling for, his 
mother.” No wonder that Huang Chao 
‘was curious to know the explanation of 
the woman's singular conduct.” On p. 226 
is quoted the common proverb ‘‘a nose 
with three nostrils expels too much air,” 
but the printer or his devil, has rearranged 
the Chinese original into 
eye with threo noses.” “Then the list of 
errors is not itself free from error, and in 
parts (as under pp. 209 and 277) sadly 
needs au erratorum errata, ‘These things, 
however, are the merest trifles aud in no 
serious way affect the general excellence of 
the book. 

‘The author commences by a plea for the 
more extended study of Chinese proverbs, 
on the same principle that leads him to urge 
foreign students to read the Chinese clas- 
sics,—the end in view being “not what the 
classics may contain for us, but the know- 
ledge of what they contain for the Chinese.” 
In this spirit he enters the field of Chinese 
proverbs, in which, he says (quaintly, but 
with truth) ‘polyhedral aspects of the 
Chinese mind are represented.” The diffi- 
culty is to ascertain what a Chinese proverb 

& dificulty which Mr. Smith skilfully 
illustrates. Finally he agrees to make the 
term very inclusive, and sketches the ar- 
rangement he subsequently adopts,—the 
division of Chinese proverbs into the follow- 
ing seven classes :— 

1.—Quotations, or adaptations of quota- 
tions from the Chinese Classics. 

Il.—Lines or couplets from Odes. 

IIL.—Antithetical couplets. 

V.—Proverbs which contain allusions to 
historical, semi-historical, legendary or my- 
thical persons, or events. 

‘V.—Proverbs relating to specific places 
or districts, or to persons or events of 
merely local importance. 

‘VI.—Puns, depending upon different 
meanings of the sume word, or upon the 
resemblance between the sounds of differ- 
ent words. 

‘VIT.—Miscellaneous proverbs referable 
to none of the preceding classes. 

Before approaching these, he clears the 
ground of a few misconceptions. As he 
had observed in his introduction, some 






























readers in amazement at the richness of his 
collection had “‘hazarded the suggestion 
that the author had made them up out of 
his own head.” To dispel this flattering 
impression he devotes a few pages to prove 
the universal currency of Chinese proverbs, 
which “are literally in the mouth of every 
one from the Emperor upon his Throne to 
the women grinding at the mill.” With 
out disputing the fact, we would in all 
deference submit that (be the cause what 





it may) the ordinary Chinaman in his 
conversation with the ordinary foreigner 
does not as a rule employ them. Indeed 
Mr. Smith admits that it is necessary 


“to remove the roof from the Chinese 
language before a clear perception can be 

‘of what is in circulation under 
neath.” Only two previous attempta, he 
says, have been made worthy of notice, 
the ‘collections brought together by Mr. 
Doolittle and by Mr. Scarborough, The 
first is utterly unsystematic ; indeed, “the 
editor repeats several score of proverbs in 
different places, some of them four or five 
times, for which singular circumstance he 
apologises on the ground that he could not 
remember what he had already printed!” 
Mr. ‘borough is not let ‘off soatheleas, 
His classification is admitted to be probably 
as good as any which could be devised, but 
“*no classification can be so helpful to the 
reader as full and intelligent notes.” ‘This 
last point, it may be observed in passing, 
is what constitutes the surpassing excellence 
of Mr. Smith’s book, which on the other 
hand would in parts’ gain largely by more 
Tirol attention If ney to lathootion st 
any rate to arrangement. 

‘After a few parting hits at Mr. Scar- 
borough's flights, of poetic fancy, Mr. 
Smith pauses to insist again on the value 
of Chinese proverbs as exhibitions of Chi- 
nese modes of thought. 
of Mr. Wade's XVIII 
that this value had very early impressed 
itself on his mind. Thence he 
the dificulties in the way of what he calls 
the comprekension aud translation of the 
proverbs. Owing to the dreadful homo- 
phony and other objectionable features of 
the Chinese language, ‘its resources aro 
boundless as a vehicle for compressing, 
obscuring, or even totally concealing human 
thought.” Many illustrations follow. Mr. 
Smith, (who says that he must not be 
teazed by being reminded of the devices 
called tones) told his teacher to write down 
yang ch‘van ju kung ksi. He meant the 
characters to read 98 i dm 3k, “keeping 
a boat is as expensive as running a theatre ; 
but what the teacher, unaided by any to 
discrimination on Mr. Smith's part 
write was PEAS 7 ZypBR, ‘taforeign boaten- 
teringa public theatre.” ‘The story of Sir T, 
Wade (called consistently by the author 
“Mr. Wade”) is repented, who after more 
than fitecn years acquaintancewith Chines, 


translated the sentence $7? J $2 fly AS 
BT BBA (“you love the child greatly, 
























yet he isanother’s, if you feel he is a ruined 
child, yet he is still your own”) into the 
amazing form of ‘It may be well to kill 


others, but to kill oneself is destruction.” 
This leads Mr. Smith on to attack the mis- 
translations of Doolittle and Scarborough, 
and as the latter in his preface had warned 
his readers that any faults which might be 
discovered were “not the result of over haste 
or carelessness,” he is given scant mercy. 
The last introductory note is on the 






subject of the variationsin Chinese proverbs, 
which, often unimportant, sometines make 
avery wide difference in the meaning, as 
in the last example quoted by Mr. Smith, 





BH A os MHEG ("with an intelligent per- 
son you must "be. precise,” —because he 
wishes to know the: matte inal its aspects) 
sometimes appears in the very opposile 
forun of BRA Se gag ("with an intelli 
gent person you need not be bred meri 
not, that is, go into details, because he will 
take it all in at a glance). 

‘The introduction ended, cxamples are 
given of the first of Mr. Smith’s first class— 
Quotations or adaptations of quotations from 
the Classics and other standard books. The 
other standard books include the San-tzii- 
ching and the Ch‘ien-tzi Wen (the Trime- 
trical Classic and the Millenaty Classic.) 








As Mr. Smith says, the Classics are learnt: 

heart by all Chinese of any pretence to 
education, and being so learnt are quoted 
almost unconsciously, and “the line be- 
‘tweenmere quotations and quotationa which 
by the attrition of ages of constant use have 
been worn smooth into proverbial currency, 
is like many other linguistic distinctions in 
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Chinese,"a-somewhat vague one.” Hence 
he wisely confines himself to six pages of 
extracts from the Sacred Books, and then 
passes on to Antithetical Couplets. 

‘He shows, very neatly, how the taste 
for making these is fostered from 
childhood. The habit of always seek- 
ing for an antagonist to. every expres- 
sion and of regarding a well rounded 
line, in the light of @ well-formed row of 
teeth,—of no particular use except when 
opposed to another similar row,—results at 
length in reducing the art of literary match- 
making to an instinet, rather than an 
acquisition, The unlimited admiration 
bestowed upon successful antithesis as 
such,—irrespective of any ulterior mean- 
ing,—is so great that any one who has 
vanquished a particularly difticult sentence 
by producing one to match, is held in per- 

etual remembrance, as if he were a bene- 
factor to his species.” He gives some 
exam) 4 ones OB Mh best_of which is 

=. = Bf, ‘ice cold 
KS ‘one drop, two drops, an drops.” 
‘This afforded an opportunity for the Clever 
Boy who so often comes to the front in 
Chinese legerds and literature. He capped 
the line by J 16 Ef BA - Sot Hh OA, 
and if the reader cannot see the neatness 
of the parallel he must buy Mr. Smith's 
‘book, or catch the nearest Chinese school- 
boy of eight or nine, The section is con- 
cluded by illustrations of what a corres- 
pondent of the Chinese Kecorder once cau- 
tiously (but safely) described as a certain 
method of grouping characters—for example 


BHO ow wy. 
Mr, Smith's translation of this puzzling 
tautology is correct in the main, but ob- 
viously inexact in detail, He turns it thus 


“Every day (9G) has its dawn (Mf) and 
every day (RMB) dawn and evo (4547) 
Now the cesura in a Chinese heptameter is 
after the fourth syllable, so that the line 
must run, and be read, 
Chao chao chao chao, chao chao hei, or 

«Dawn after dawn dawns the dawn, and 
dawn after dawn there is e 

This leads us easily on to Mr. Smith’ 
third group, collection of rhymed aphor- 
isms, which the collector very unhappil; 
dosctibes.as Odes, It is strange that so well 
read and sympathetic a writer should not 
have hit upon the word Epigram which, it 
appears to us, exactly covers the ground. 

at, however, is a detail. The points 
most’ likely to be raised in connection 
with these examples are whether the verse 
translations supplied give, in form as well 
as in sense, the nearest possible approach 
to the original. ‘The first question is easily 
settled. If a Chinese epigram can be done 
neatly into English verse, it is better in 
that dress than in prose. But if, owing to 
various causes, it cannot be done neatly 
itis better left undone. Poor Scarborough’s 
struggles aro a dreadful warning. It is sad 
to think that too conscientious a regard for 
the fitness of things should lead anyone, as 
it led him, to perpetrate such a couplet as 

“Yearly examinations scare the B.A.; 

Hay. time scares the farmer in much the 


























1 like this Mr. Smith is incap- 
able. His verse always runs smoothly, and 
as a rule follows with sufficient closeness 
the sense of the original. But it is often 
with great loss of compactness. Take the 
following translations of ‘‘an Ode [sic] to a 
new Bride,” p. 55. We print in italics the 
word that are altogether unrepresented in 
the Chinese. 


SHABT & FSR 
ARR ABR 


‘Three days the newly married bride 
In strict seclusion ought to hide ; 

With dainty hands then sallies forth 
‘To mix her trial pot of broth. 

In China as ie known to most 

‘The husband's mother rules the roast ; 
But to the new made bride alone 





This lady’s tastes are all unknown. 
Lest wrongly mized her soup she waste 
She makes her husband’s sister taste. 
Or this ; (p. 31). 


HRESTTR BAHAR 
BHIRRASE AFERSAK 

“ Kan Lo was young when up he sprung an 
Officer high of State, 


But the evil star of old Tzit Ya till eighty 
made him wait ; 

Peng ‘Tou appears, eight hundred years 
before he fades from view, 

‘Yen Hui retired (I mean expired) at the 
age of thirty-two ; 

‘Now Fan Tan he was horribly poor, but 
Shih Ch‘ung rich was he : 

The Di Eight interpret Fate accord- 
ing to Heaven's decree.” 

‘The original tells us nothing of what 
office Kan Lo obtained, or of the respective 
ages of Tait Ya, P‘engtsu, and Yen Hui; 
moreover the explanation “retired (I mean 
expired)” is unworthy of Mr. Smith, It 
may be urged that a closer and equally 
clear translation is impossible. But the 
great majority of Chinese Shih $% are 
written in, quatrains, of which the first 
second, and fourth vérses rhyme, the third 
not rhyming; and the present epigram is 
ho oxcaption, Now it happonsthaty thanks 
to the translators of Omar Khayyam, we 
possess in English a practically identical 
metre; and this is the metre which, beyond 
all question, is best suited to translate a 
Chinese shih. (It is, indeed, within the 
bounds of possibility ‘that this old Persian 
metre and that of the shih aro identical in 
origin). Applying this to the present ex- 
ample we have ; 

“Kan Lo gained office early, Tzu Ya late 

Old age was P'eng Tu's, not’ Yenbui’s, fates 

Fan Tan had poverty, bat Shih Ch‘ung 

















wealth: 
So read for each at birth the trigrame 
eight.” 


Similarly with the so-called “‘acholars’ 
ode” on p. 56 — 


BKALMGK BARKER 
HIBKRERE ht Haas 


“Oh, spring is not the time for studious ways, 
And sleep is sweet when summer is ablaze 5 
‘Then autumn comes, and winter is too near 
When books should take their new-year hol- 
va 


‘The exigencies of metre are felt by the 

Chinese poet as well as by his English 
translator, and in one instance at Teast 
seem to have led both astray. In the 
epigram (p. 56); 
REESEAM, BORRERR 
the word chien La in the second verse has 
heen, it is almost certain, added simply 
Ddecause it was necessary to find a rhyme to 
Je sien and — tien. Mr. Smith seems 
to miss the sense of the epigram through 
endeavouring to recognise its existence : 

“Ye mortals on this dusty earth, strive not 
to be the first, 

For mingled with the best of men are others 
who are worst ; 

T too once thought my foot could tread as 
yet untrodden ground, 

I wot not that beyond the heavens, yet 
other heavens are found.” 


Ta not the point ofthe epigram, however, 
better brought out by ignoring the word ?— 
‘To lord it in life's tarmall do not try 
A strong man by a stronger is passed by, 
etods ought T trod ‘where none had trod 

ore, 
‘And knew not there were skies beyond the 





SECOND NOTICE. 
Tae fourth division of Mr. Smith’s work 
is entitled ‘Proverbs containing allusions 
to historical, semi-historical, or 
mythical persons or events.” A great 
number of these are explained by extracts 
from Mayers’ Reader's Manual, some from 
an article by the predatory Sir John 





But the explanation is often 
ir. Smith’s own amusing style 
“That large class of foreigners in CI 








who have long and ineffectually struggled 
either to master the ordinary requirements 


of Chinese ceremony, or to get rid of it 
altogether, will hail with enthusiasm the 
following traditional sliver in regard to the 
customs of this same Pa Wang. ‘Pa 
Wang inviting guests—brusque manners’ 
BERASRLA. Ue is said to have 
been’ as much disgusted as the modern 
Barbarian, with the inevitable courteous 
scuffles which ensue whenever Chinese 
meet, and took an advantage of his autho- 
rity (unhappily impossible for a foreigner) 
to cut short the polite dispute. Seizing 
each one of his guests by the shoulders, he 
jerked him into a seat, with the observa- 
tion: “You sit there!” ‘This alone would 
have accounted for (as it certainly justifies) 
the immortality which his name has enjoyes 
for about two thousand years,” 

To this division thirty pages are devoted, 
and the only note of dispraise that can be 
sounded is the want of chronological ar- 
rangement. First will come a Kutien 
GM of the Sung dynasty, then one of 
Chou ; next a story of Ch‘ien-lung, then 
an extract from a fairy tale; after that a 
second reference to the Chou dynasty, a 
tale of the present century, a-romance of 
tho Three Kingdoms, and a’Taoist legend. 
Surely it would have been easy and simple 
to arrange the various allusions on some 
sort of historical principle. Mr, Smith 
states, however, that the historical know- 
ledge of the Chinese is often totally want- 
ing in perspective, and that ‘whatever 
anachronism. the reader may detect in 
these pages, he will be obliging enough to 
refer to their cause.” So what can we 


say? 

‘A few phrases based on the reputed 
doings of that ill conditioned dwarf, Wu 
Ta-lang, end Section IV, and serve as an 
introduction to Section V, ‘* Proverbs rela- 
ting to specific places or districts, or to 
persons or events of merely local import- 
ance.” These are not of very great general 
interest, though incidentally much is to be 
learnt from them,—as for example, that in 
the northern provinces, natives of Kuang- 
tung and Fukien are contemptuously called 
Southern Barbarians (WF). Here is 
one of the best, or at any rate the moot 
amusing of this class :— 

“Liu Kao Shou curing a malady— 
external practice takes no account of in- 
ternal maladies NSS WHAM 
AaE. A man was wounded in the right 
temple by an arrow which passed through 
his temple (apparently into the frontal 
sinus) and came out at the left temple. The 
physician named above was called to attend 
the case, and taking a saw, cut off the ends 
of the arrow close to the ‘man’s head and 

‘according to the invariable practice of 

yhinese doctors) stuck on a plaster over the 
wound, To this treatment the family offered 
the natural objection that the body of the 
arrow was 8I unextracted, to which he 
replied: External practitioners have no- 
thing to do with internal complaints, The 
phrase is used of outsiders (Ja %bf%4) in 
distinction from those directly concerned. 

Section VI is devoted to “puns and 
other linguistic diversious.” First char- 
fades, or ‘acted puns,” as Mr. Smith well 
calls them, and their varieties are noticed. 
‘Thus ‘‘a bat holds in his mouth two golden 
cash, and in his claws peaches; the bat 
stands for prosperity, fu MQ, the peach for 
old age shou #§, while the two cash, shuang 
dvien WSL, very imperfectly suggest the 
words shuang ch’uan $2> both complete, 
the whole picture thus standing for 
the expression $4982, Happiness and 
Longevity each in completeness. 














‘Then follow puns proper of which this is 
‘an example ;— 
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“<The phrase hsin chien tit (RF) 
heart’s tip, is a kind of pet name with 
Chinese mothers ‘for their little ones. 
‘Stop,’ eried a housekeeper, * put down 
my sew scissors, and never dare to use 
them again to: trim the lamps! You may 
have the nurse's lsin chiew tsi BF. ) 
[ie the Baby] but my lsin ‘chien tit 
(14 F new scissors) never !” 

Tt will be noted that a Chinese punster 
has aa little regard for tones as Mr. Smith 
himself. 

Passing on to plays on the shapes of the 
written character, Mr, Smith notices what 
he thinks may be Chinese pidgin, as ‘pig 
headed’ 44 DA AQ; but these are probably 
amere coincidence. ‘The plays on characters 
are interesting. ‘They are in effect puzzles 
such as this ‘above, it is not above ; below, 
it is not below ; it cannot be above, it ought 
to be: below” EAALE, TREF, 
ABBE, AEF. The answer is 


the character —, one. 

‘Then follow examples of mosaies from 
the Classics, such as those Ausonius used 
to-piece together out of Virgil; riddles ; 
poems written in the shape of winepots ; 
and oryplogranns ‘A capital example of 
the last is the inscription written by Ch‘en 
Lung at a temple in Kiang-nan, ‘This ran 
simply $2—, but what a wealth of meaning 
was hidden in it none would suspect who 
have not:read Mr. Smith’s book, or taken 
the pains he has done to find out. 

‘The result of this section is rather hard 
to summarise. It is an olla podride of any 
kind of ‘linguistic diversion’ that Mr, 
‘Smith has happened upon in the course of 
his search after proverbs and their kin, 
Parodies come first, then an essay on 
fortune telling by character dissection ; 
more plays on characters, and then several 
pages of what Mr. Stewart Lockhart calls 
“enigmatic parallelism.’ Next some speci- 
mens of thieves’ lingo ; after that more puns 
and goon. The last portion is taken uy 
by examples of the suppression of fin 
characters,—familiar English examples of 
which we have in ‘the briny,’ ‘a constitu- 
tional,” or the poet's impassioned prayer, 

«Ho my comrades, pass the rosy.” 

The seventh and last section the 
very comprehensive title of Miscellaneous 
Proverbs, and is, says the author, ‘nota 
class at all, but rather an entire absence of 
classification, embracing everything which 
finds no other convenient notation else- 
where.” Some attempt at classification has, 
however, evidently been made, and it would 
bea great convenience if Mr, Smith had 
here at all events adopted Mr. Scar- 
borough's method of giving generic head- 
ings. Proverbs from Fruits, Personal de- 
Parts of the body, irtue Books,’ 
‘eather, the Calendar, and Medicine 
follow one another, in order it is true, 
but without any of the boundary marks 
found. so useful by readers of Mr. Scar- 
borough's book. The large classes of pro- 
verbs beginning ‘the local god,” ‘an old 
lady,” “the old villager”, come next ; then 
follow proverbs from the Did 3B the well- 
known Buddhist fairy tale, which, the shade 
of John Buiyan will learn with surprise, 
bears un analogy to the Pilgrim's Progress. 
Some useful examples of Chinese Fables 
are then given ; after which comes the most 
readable collection of proverbs in a very 
readable book,—those, namely which illus- 
trate the domestic rejations. Interjected 
into this are examples of abusive language, 
“which children are taught assiduously as 
soon as they can talk, that their elders may 
‘be amused by the strange contrast between 
the infantile innocence of the speaker and 
the vileness and virulence of his language.” 
Mr. Smith, it may be observed, has not a 
very profound belief in the essential good- 
ness of Chinese human nature. He thus 
defines the celebrated principle of Reci- 
Prosity. -— 

“Reciprocity thus signifies that action 
and resction are not only equal (as Western 


















































‘philosophers have taught) but a if deal 
Tore than equal Hevipwocity king 
every man (or woman), not on his own 
things, ‘but also on the things of others, 
with a view to the transfer, if possible, of 
those things to his own use. In case of an 
emergency every man is ready to sacrifice 
the things of others, rather than his own, 
as Artemus Ward ‘was prepared to pro- 
secute the war though it involved sacri- 
ticing all bis wife’s relatives.” 

‘A digression on superstitions and pro- 
phesies follows, and is well worth a careful 
study. Next come some pages of interest- 
ingmatter, thena collection of what, though 
called colloquial, seems little better than 
it is pure slang, —-from Peking and Tientsin. 
Proverbs derived from gambling and book- 
Keeping bring the section to a close. 

‘The last four or five pages contain hints 
as to the method of catching and preserv- 
ing proverbs, and the excellent observation 
—deservedly printed in italies—that ‘by 
persistently following out the clue afforded 
in Chinese proverbs almost everything of 
interest relating to China and the Chinese 
will sooner or later come to light.” 

‘There is perhaps no need at this Inte 
hour to praise the work, for students of 
Chinese who have watched its apy nee 
by instalments in the of the Recorder 
will have earlier gauged ite value, Still 
every student does not read the Recorder, 
and those who have not seen Mr. Smith's 
book in its monthly parts we cau only urge 
to make themselves in more than one sense 
masters of it with as little delay as may be. 
In its disjected form it had, however, thi 
advantage uverthe present completed shape : 
the book is so interesting that when one 
monthly instalment was read the reader 
was impatient for more, but being so in- 
teresting, he is now tempted to read it all 

and perforce (for it is a very 
long book and full of strange characters 
untransliterated) fails to do it full justice. 


















ENGLISH-MAIL PAPERS. 

‘Tar French-Italian dispute as to Massowah 
was attracting graver attention at home 
when the last mail left. ‘The Spectator sees 
in Signor Crispi’s reply to M. Goblet a 
singularly severe snub to the French 
Government, which would not have been 
inflicted had not Italy another Power at 
her back ‘ready to bear the brunt of th 
anger which that wound would inflict. 
Signor Crispi’s Note was scornful and was 
followed at once by his journey to Fried- 
richsruh, ‘ where Prince Bismarck’s recep- 
tion of him was as significantly cordial as 
the Note had been scornful.” This, the 
Spectator thinks, is hardly explainable on 
any other ground than that Prince Bismarck 
had known beforehand Signor Crispi's in- 
tention and had approved of it. 


Itisnotevery day that a powerful State 
Tike France is accused by a Power which is 
greatly its inferior in physical force, of ex- 
citing “a peaceful population to dis 
the law and to defy the authority of the 
established Government,” or that such an 
accusation is immediately succeeded by 
yy on the part of one of the greatest 
En'Eerope of an ostentatious friendliness to 
‘accuser. Moreover, it is impossible not 
to connect this diplomatic by.play with the 
young German Emperor's extraordinarily 
rated and entirely uni declara- 
tion that before giving up a single stone of 
the recent German acquisitions, the forty-two 
ions of the German people and the two 
millions of her national Army should be left 
on the field. Such a statement is too violent 
in tone to be businesslike, and sounds wilfully 
melodramatic. And as'there had been no 

















threat from France to which it wasan answer, 
it fs imposible not to find init a deliberately 
provocative element, and equally impossible 
to separate that provocative boast from the 




















the statue to the Red Prince was delivered on 
Angust 16th, when Prince Bismarck “was 
already, no doubt, fully aware of the tone 
taken in Signor Crispi’s Note, One can hardly 
doubt that the German Emperor calculated 
his words so as to show that if the provocation 
came from Italy, the danger to be incurred in 

ik would proceed from a still more 

ite. 





fo 


‘The Spectator 
faction the isolation of France, and thinks 
that Germany is now confident in her 


does not view with satis- 


ability to keep Russia quiet, ‘The article 
following is on the reappearance of General 


Boulanger as » power of some sort or other 
in French politics, It finds it hard ‘to say 
why he sl 


mld have been successful in 
three departments after having been beaten 
in two. It tries to account for his victories 
by saying that politigal parties are different- 
ly distributed in France, and that the 
Departments which retuned the General 
before given tho Reactionaries a majo- 
rity. It pereeives that the dist ‘con: 
dition of the Republicans is the General's 
strength, and sees no trace of any intention 
on the part of the Opportuniats to turn the 
interval of the year between now and, the 
eneral election to account, by forming such 
a party as would attract the support of the 
conservative electors. Their principal 
in the press, the Temps, can only formulate 
a “cry” of “Republican concentration” 
which is likely to be as effective as Mr, 
‘Tadpole’s or Taper’s “Our young queen 
and our old constitution,” On theas vic- 
tories of General Boulanger the Saturday 
says :— 

His triple victory has produced nearly as 
profoundan feet as hit Rist tumnpbant 
election for the Nord. It is even all the more 
impressive as coming immediately after not 
merely one defeat, but a whole series of 
failures. One thing may be taken to be proved . 
by it beyond question. General Bou 
has manifestly the support of a body’ of 
followers who are proof agninst all the ridicule 
and all the argument his enemies can use, It 
is a strangely heterogeneous body—extreme 
Radicals are to be found there with extreme 
Clericals—the peasants, the most Conservative 
class in France, and the rabble of the great 
towns both supply him with support, and he 
has the avowed help of Bonapartists and 
Royalists, who affect. to despise him and his 
most conspicnous friends. But, however much 
they may differ from one another, they all 
agree that General Boulanger must be brought 
into power—if not for his own ake, then 
because he seems more capable than another 
to punish the hated third person. ‘The loyalty 
and the amount of this support, as shown in 
these last elections, has already surprised, 
and even somewhat cowed, the Opportuniat 
and Radical Republicans, ” There fe now a 
somewhat notable difference in tone in the 
comments of their press on the General’s 
success. Much less contempt is noticeable, 
‘and much more fear. In many quarters there 
are signs that people who have no particular 
liking for the General, or who have hitherto 
not thought him likely to prove a sufficiently 
successful adventurer to be worth any con- 
siderable amount of sycophancy, are now 
beginning to think that he is, in the common 
cant phrase, inevitable. So ‘they are swarm- 
ing round him with congratulations and offers 


of service, 
1s and Opportunists 














The fears of the Radical: 
are very intelligible. It would not require 
much to put the General at the head of a 
majority. ‘The Bonapartists and Orleaniste 
have made their minds up to work with him. 
‘At the last general election they carried 
nearly a third of the seats in the Chamber of 
Dept, Theis ruocess was tributed, on 
Yery good grounds, to the widely-felt discon- 
tent with the petty anti-Clrical polioy of the 
Republic and the neglect of administrative 
work. Certainly neither the one grievance 
nor the other has been amended since the 


election. 


Mr. Parnell’s appeal to the Scots: law 
courts in his action against the Times is the 
occasion for a éurious and amusing article 
on “Legal Fictions.” It says of the methods 
by which the Courts extended their juris- 
diction in actions for againat the 


veiling ! person beyond the seas, and threw a shield 
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of protection over all English-born subjects, 
‘wherever injured ; so that a man who was 
injured in Calcutta or Gibralter, in Minorea 
ot Nova Scotia was allowed to state in his 
declaration that the trespass—which in Taw 
hieans an injury to the person—had taken 
place “at Fort, William in Bengal, videlice 
fn ‘London in the parish of St. Mary le Bow 
in the ward of Cheap.” One of the most 
notable cases was thus done into rhyme— 
Mostyn being the British Governor and 
Fabrigas the oppressed British subject :— 
“ Minorea lies in the Middle Sea, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit ; 
Was aforetime of England’s empery, 
And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it. 
John Mostyn bare rule within that land, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit ; 
On such as misliked him he laid strong hand, 
And St, Mary-le-Bow to prosper it, 
‘On Anthony Fabrigas he hath passed. 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit, 
And his body in Brigon six days hath cast, 
“And St. Bary te-Bow to prosper it.” 
“«T may go to England and take mine ease, 

















Within the Ward of Cheap to wit ; 
For my tres] was done beyond the seas, 
‘And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it. 


But mark how Fabrigas doth devise, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to sit, 

With pleaders and serjeants wary and wise, 
‘And St, Mary-te-Bou to prosper it. 


In the cas Pleas they have sued their 
wi 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit 3 





And holden Mostyn to answer it, 
‘And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it. 
For three’ thousand pounds was the verdict 
then, 





Within the Ward of Cheap to wi 
And also for costs fourscore and ten, 

‘And St, Mary-le-Bow to prosper it.” 

‘The days of these fictions and of the phan- 
toms John Doe and Richard Roe are over, 
but the Spectator holds that the means by 
which Mr. Parnell is enabled to brin, 
action against an English paper in Edin- 
burgh commends itself no more to rea- 
son than the abolished pleas for the 
same purpose which were employed a 
hundred years ago in the English Courts of 
‘Common ‘Law. . 

‘The Saturday has an amusing 
“Tennyson superseded,” which dethrone- 
ment has been done by Mr, W. D. Howells 
in Harper's Magazine, und another poetical 
smonarel, put in hia place, one Mx. Maison 
Cawein, of Kentucky and » Mr. Coates 
Kinney. Of these singers the Saturday 
says :— ‘ 

But we are in danger of forgetting Mr, 
Cawein, who is entirely free from ‘the general 
tendency of Engst, vere ‘to 4 strictly 

tic ex) ,” 80 justly reprol 
Rin Howells, and’ whoee work ““reverberates 
a synthesis of all the poetic moods of the 
century.” We do not pretend to be acquaint- 
ed with the of “reverberating a 
synthesis,” We do not even know whether it 
is done in public or whether it makes much 
noise, But, while we have to take Mr. Kinney 
on trust; we gather from quotations kindly 
furnished by Mr. Howells that Mr. Cawein 
has been fortunate enough to see a D: 
“apart from her clothes,” and that he 
described her, not only without any assistance 
from the published works of Lord Tennyson, 
but without any regard for the published 
opinions of Mr. Horsley :— 

‘Once her full limbs flashed on me, 

Naked where some royal tree 

Powdered all the spaces 
With wan sunlight and quaint shade ; 
Such a haunt romance hath made 
For haunched satyr races. 

Its true that, according to the ordinary rules 
of grammatical int ition Mr. Cawein and 
not th , was naked. But Lord Tennyson, 
with his dull British pedantry, is babitually 
grammatical, and Mr. Cawein is, therefore, 
only consistent in discarding grammar. There 
are several points in these magnificent lines 
which would enable the most careless reader 
to say at once that Lord Tennyson could 
never have written them. “Full limbs, for 
instance, is an expression quite beyond him. 
A stomach may be full in the old fashioned 











ad | ments interested. In short, 








Tie but rpg The her st music 
of the word “haunched,” followin, 4 
%0 dlowdly epon the kindred sound of ‘‘haunt. 

a synthesis which could only have rever- 
berated from Kentucky, where it appears 
that satyrs alone have hips. 

‘The St, James's furnishes further proofs 
of Mr. Cawein’s fitness for the laureate. 
ship of the United States in these verses, 

ill of the Dryad discovered in Kentuckian 
groves :— 

Thave seen her limpid eyes, 

Large with gradual laughter, rise 

agh wild roses’ nettles, 
Like twin blossoms grow and stare, 
he ee » envious air 
is jem into petals. 
T have seen her hardy cheek 
Like a molten coral leak 
‘Through the leafage shaded 

Of thik Chckanars 3; and then, 

en ie more sure, again 
‘Toa red plum faded. 








“Royalty in Renfrew” gives an excellent | be 


account of the ancient town which the 
Queen lately visited. It is full of antiqua- 
Tian and historical lore. Equally good is 
the account of an “Old American Custom 
a Corn Party.” It contains the relation 
of @ corn party at Colonel van Brocken's 
residence just outside Albany, of the old 
Knickerbocker’s customs observed, and of 
the exceedingly toothesome dishes made of 
corn. Of these succatash was supreme, 
and of it this tale is told 

‘There is a story of an old Indian chief, who 
was once entertained st a banquet, and who 
‘sat through each course with a stolid face and 
imperturbable manner, uot appearing in the 
east impressed by the varied and lavish dis- 
Psyuntila dish “of ccatash ” was passed 

je helped himself Wiberally, and when is 
empty plate was about to be removed, said, 
very quietly, ‘ Yes, change the plate and I'll 
take some more succatash,” which remark be 
Tapented ‘at every remaining course, and 
followed up by demolishing successive plates 











an | of succat 


True to its mission of Sensationalism the 
Palt Mail has started the Invasion of Great 
Britain, which means a proposal that the 
manceuvres of next year should be of a 
combined naval and military character. 
One article in this number is curious : 


Paper! on the craving for blood—not in Mrs. 


Skewton “give me blood” sense,—but in 
real, sensational and thrilling exhibitions 
and’ literature, and in such shows as 
Buffalo Bill's, ‘the Arabs at Olympia and 
balloon ascents. An account of an inter- 
view with Captin Wiggins of Yenisei fame 
tells something of Siberia and its rivers. 


not less attentive to the respect due to's 
friendly nation than to the defence of ite 
rights and its dignity. 

‘After visiting Prince Bismarck Signor 
Crispi_had a meeting with Count Kalnoky, 
but of what took place at either of these 
meetings, or whether anything was arranged 
at them, nobody knows. But the relations 





between France and Italy were causing 
anxiety in Europe. 








@utports. 
CHI-NAN FU. 
pesmi 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
‘Thegreat literary examination has passed; 


the majority of the students have already 
left for their homes ; no disturbance has in 
anyway appeared ; and the Governor is to 
‘congratulated on the result. A certain 
amount of seriousness has been attached to 
the whole contest, which has acted as a 
restrainer of trouble. This seriousuess has 
been due to the Presaass of cholera, or some 
epidemic of that kind, during the nine days 
of examination ; over one hundred perscns 
died in the quarters, some of whom were 
students, some copyists, some servants, and 
few officials. The epidemic is also in 
other parts of the city, and in the surround- 
ing country, especially to the north and 
west. The disease is sudden and painful, 
and the people daily enquire if any good 
remedy can be obtained. 

During the examination one of the main 
buildings fell in, either damaging in whole 
grin part some of the essays. Tes rumoured 
that the Magistrate will suffer in con- 
sequence. 

While the officials have been in the ex- 
amination hall, the American Presbyterian 
Mission has succeeded .in renting & house 
for a dwelling. — It is situated on the inain 
street near the centre of the city, and be- 
hind ashop. Being rented from an official, 
who also controls the shup, there was not 
much cause for fear, Furthermore the 
neighbours are all shopkeepers and have 
shown no indication of opposition. ‘The 
other day a feast was given to the neigh- 
dours, in which some thirteen persons par- 
ticipated. They all express pleasure at 
having such a neighbour, and all indicate a 
desire to cultivate further acquaintance, 
‘The house is rented by the half year, and 
a whole year’s rent has been paid over at 
the very outset, this being certified to by 

wroper parties. 




















‘There are some interesting papers in the | P?oper Pai 


‘St. James's, and this is rather a better num- 
ber than some we have received lately. 

‘Home affairs and Foreign politics were 
dul), all who could being engaged in holiday 
making. M. Goblet addressed a reply to 
Signor Crispi's Note, to which we refer 
above, on the 24th August, which he con- 
cludes by saying :— 

“We shall not prolong this discussion, 
which ought to have been led by a 
friendly explanation between the two Govern- 







these very simple terms : 
ernment found us at Massowah in 
for long years of a state of things 


‘possession 
founded on 
the Capitulations, which for a long time it 


had itself ised and On the 
other hand, we had on certain points of the 
region titles derived from previous concessions, 
of which the discussion had always been re- 
served. Could the Italian Government of its 
own authority, without an understandi 

with us, abolish this state of things? Is suc 

‘@ pretension conformable to international 
law? We refuse on our part to admit it, and 
since the Italian Government, for it was that 
Government that took the’ imitative, has 
thought fit to bring the discussion before 
Europe, we submit ourselves with confidence 
to its judgment. It will do us, we are con- 
vinced, the justice to say that in the course 
of this unfortunate incident, and of the 
discussion to which it has given rise, we have 
not deviated an instant for the moderation 
which should be observed by « Government 





Tt should be said that this rental of pro: 
perty has no conection with the disputed 
jiece, which still awaits the action of the 
Hovernor. 

‘The Governor is still in the Examination 
Hall, but is expected out soon. < 

‘Tho number of students examined this 
year was something less than 12,000. 

‘24th September. 





NEWCHWANG. 
Seog ares 
(FRO OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

That brochure of Judge Denny, wo hear 
from Seoul and other quarters, 18 not. ex- 
pected to do the good, which'the author 
probably considered it would, for whilst it 
must offend China it must make, the King of 
Corea nervous and put the other powers on 
the qui rive It certainly will not benefit 
the writer—unless he hopes to dorive ad- 
vantage from the war he seems to desire. 
The arrival of American officers as teachers 
to the Corean soldiers, about the time of 
publication, may be only a coincidence, but 
it looks ominows—and the two combined 
are not likely to reassure other nationalities. * 
Perhaps it ia thought a good opportunity 
to assist Corea in its independent views, 
now that there is a chance of Russia and 
China being at loggerheads. France has 








ite Legation now at Seoul—and will have 
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say in all these troubles. Altogether Mr. 
Denny's essay, although full of good reason 
under some circumstances, is a great mis- 
take now. There is no rumour here of 
approaching war—but the country is ina 
very uncomfortable state. The floods have 
caused great misery, and such scoundrels 
as have survived are becoming a terror 
to poor travellers, for not satisfied with 
merely robbing them, the brigands dis- 
able their victims or kill them. ‘Dead 
men tell no tales.” ‘That is the principal 
reason for the cruelty, The authorities 
appear not to have any police for the pro- 
tection of the pegple, and it is not to be 
wondered at that outrages daily take 
Wee feel the sincerest gratitude towards the 
liberal donors to the relief fund, and 
Shanghai as usual heads the list in generos- 


ity. 

Your Bund has not got much worse, but 
the new works necessary for preserving the 
foreshore will be rather expensiv Oppe- 
site the Customs heavy piles have beon 
driven in and mnch credit is due to the 
harbour master for the engineering skill 
displayed. by him. | Although Yingtait is 
hot in quite such a bad plight as the cor- 
respondent of the Chinese Times made out, 
one must own that the town has had such 
& fright as it never had before. The 
British settlement suffered most, and unless 
all the lot-holders, whether Government or 
private, proceed soon to protect their fore- 
shore, the concession will be one of the 
hing, of the past. 

8rd October. 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

‘Tho issue of the British North Borneo 
Herald and Official Gazette for September 
opens with an article on “The Jungle of 

ritish North Borneo viewed medically,” 
which should be of value to readers who 
are thinking of or engaged in, the pursuit 
of planting in the Colony. ‘It contains 
some useful notes on the diseases which 
are too apt to follow the opening up of 
jungle land in the tropics with simple 
directions for avoiding them. Next we 
have a review of Mrs. Dominic Daly's 
recent book on Digging, Squatting and 
Pioneering lif in the Northern Territory 
of South Australia,” not the least interest 
ing episode in which is the story of how 
ME aly saved the Springbok and all on 
board, on a voyage from Port Darwin to 
Newcastle, N.S.W., in 1872 :—‘* The Cap- 
tain through a disturbed vision of the Chart 
caused by rum, managed to shave nearl 
all the reefs on his course and at lengt 

ve up navigation altogether. Mr. Daly 
Flowever took charge, and brought the 
vessel safely into Somerset whence she 
departed for Neweastle in charge of an- 
other Captain.” 

The article on tobacco which follows, 
translated from tho Indische Merewur is 
not of general interest, and what we chiefly 
notice in the ‘Notes” is the number of 
new tobacco-planting companies that are 
being formed in Europe to work in North 
Borneo. A full report is given of the 
Fecent case in which Mr. Hugh Watt, a 
womewhat well-known Company-man ’ in 
London, sued the North British Daily Mail 
for libel, that journal having accused him 
of “cribbing” from Mrs. Daly’s books with- 
out acknowledgment, the best part of a 
lecture which he delivered at Exter Hall. 
Mr. Watt lost his suit and had to pay 
costs, A letter signed “Civis” on ‘Per- 
sonal and Local Identification,” contains 
some well considered remarks on the ab- 
surdity of giving foreign names with no 
local connection to streets in towns in the 
Far East. ‘There is a full report of the 
recent half-yearly meeting of the British 
North Borneo Company, and a continuation 
of ‘Samuel Johnson’s” ** Souvenirs of my 
‘Voyage to North Borneo.” A long Oficial 
Gucette completes the contents of this issue. 








ace, | silted so much within 


Behing Gazettes. 


ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZETTES. 
pciotenmie 
‘RIVER WORKS IN CHILL. 

Septemer 22nd.—{1) In former days there 
was a river known as the Chang Ho, which 
flowed some little distance to the north- 
west of the prefectural city of ‘Ta-ming in 
the south of the province of Chili. Its 
northern course having been stopped up in 
course of time, the river changed its course 
to the south of the city, but here too it 
fe last few years 
that its continual overflow became a source 
of grave apprehension during. the freshet 
seasons. Last year it burst its banks at 
the village of Ta Ching, and deluged the 
surrounding country and no small portion 
of the city. Over 100 villagas were plunged 
in distress, trade was completely stopped, 
and the price of commodities was gents 
enhanced. Notfar from the village tho old 
bed of the river was discovered, but as it was 
higher than the surrounding comntry, it was 
thought better rather than deepen it to hit 
upon some way for finding an entirly new 
outlet for the water. ‘The flow being in an 
eastern direction, a canal was dug for a dis- 
tance of five li to Pai Shiu-t‘an, whence by 
excavating an old river bed the water was 
carried over 25 1i till it entered the River 
ei. The work was performed partly by 
forced labour on the part of the people 
and partly by four battalions of troops under 
the cominand of Brigadier General, Hsit 
Tao-kwei. ‘The excavations measured 
150,000 fang of earth, and the new river 
was strongly embanked throughout its 
course, the whole having been completed 
within a period of two months, General 
Hoi was subsequently charged with the 
repair of the banks of the Yellow River, 
where it runs through the Tung-ming 
district, and by his services there and in 
connection with the Chang Ho rescued 
several hunderds of villages from inunda- 
tion, and so drained the flooded districts 
that the erops were everywhere got into the 
ground in fairly good time. ‘The undertak- 
ing was managed on a very economical 
seale, and the total expenditure, including 
the cost of materials and machinery, 
amounted only to Tis. 7,440.3.6.5., which 
is to be reimbursed from the likin receipts 
of the Ta-ming perfecture. ‘There will be 
some further outlay to compensate the 
farmers for the removal of graves and the 
land of which they were dispossessed, but 
this will be reported later on. 

PATROL OF THE COREAN FRONTIER, 

(2) The Governor of Féng-t'ien reports 
the completion of the summer patrol of the 
debatable ground between China and Corea 
by officials deputed by the respective, Go- 
vernments of both countries. Pyaeens 
have settled down on the banks of the Yalu 
Chiang, which forms the only dividing line 
between them and Corean territory, and by 
an old standing arrangement the’ border 
country is inspected twice a year by Chinese 
and Corean authorities. ‘The King of 
Corea is notiied ofthe approaching meeting 
on the frontier by the Board of Rites at 
Moukden, and the Corean representative 
hands his Chinese colleague a stamped 
document certifying to the tranquillity of 
the country inspected. This year the in- 
.spection was conducted by the Colonel of 
Chin Chou, and Corean officer named Shén 
Yi-ch‘nn, 

DENUNCIATION OF OFFICIALS RESPONSIBLE 

FOR COLLAPSE OF YELLOW RIVER WORKS. 

(3) By a recent Decree Li Hung-tsao, 
and his colleagues were commanded to 
denounce without fear or favour the officers 
who were responsible for the collapse of 
the repairs at the great breach in the 
Yellow River. In carrying out these in- 
structions the Memorialists enter into what 
appears to be rather a defence than a 











censure of the actions of their subordinates. 
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‘The work, they state, ee 
unremitting care and constant 
supervision all through the severe winter 
and the blazing heat of the summer. ‘When 
the freshets arrived the breach had been 
reduced to very small dimensions, but the 
violence of the current and the fury of the 
eddies it created added infinitely to the 
difficulty of the task. Sometimes the boats 
carrying the fascines were violently tossed 
about, sometimes a portion of the new 
embankment would give way, and the offi- 
cers and men were continually exposed to 
fresh dangers which enlisted for them the 
hearty sympathy of all, who witnessed their 
trials and troubles. For any blame that 
may attach to the ultimate failure of the 
undertaking the Memorialists consider 
themselves mainly responsible, but they 
hold that the immediate cause of the break- 
down—the sinking of the boat-load of 
fascines—was due to circumstances against 
which it was impossible to contend. After 
the occurrence the officials lost not a moment 
in endeavouring at the imminent risk of 
their lives to safe-guard what was left of 
the embankments, and their conduct in 
this respect affords a striking contrast to 
what happened in connection with the 
Chung Mou repairs some forty years ago. 
As, however, their responsibility for the 
disaster remains undeniable, a list of those 
who are to be degraded are given an op- 
portunity of atoning for the past by renewed 
exertions in future is submitted to the 
Throne. The officers who were in charge 
of the boat, when it sank, were both 
drowned, and as their bodies have not 
been recovered, it is asked that the penal- 
ties to which they would otherwise have 
been liable may be remitted. 

September 23rd.—[Nopapersof interest.] 


CONDITION OF THE BOARD OF PUNISHMENTS 
IN PEKING. 

September 24th.—(1) The Censor for 
the Fukien circuit, Ho Fu-k‘un, states 
at_the number of criminals detained 

the Board of Punishments is exces- 

and asks that as an act of com- 
sion for the sufferers, instructions should 
issued for the immediate investigation 
of all out-standing cases. Prisoners are 
sent to the Board from all the detective 
departments in the capital, and the mal- 
treatment and exactions which they endure 
at the hands of the warders are heatrending 
in the extreme, The autho! the 
Board, however intelligent and active in 
their supervision, are unable to ascertain the 
particulars of each individual case, the re- 
sult is that persons convicted of slight 
offences for which banishment and bamboo- 
ing would be sufficient punishment often, 
languish for a long time in prison and are 
either ruined out of house and home or 
starved todeath in large numbers every year. 
In 1860. Decree was issued pointing out 
that by law a fixed limit of time was assign- 
ed to the Board of Punishments for the 
determination of all matters that came be- 
fore it, and enquiring how it was that there 
were so many cases unsettled. Any delay in 
Tegal inquiry was for the future to be consi- 
dered a ground of punishment. In the fol- 
lowing yearafurther Decree was issuedonthe 
same subject and the Board was ordered to 
clear off all its arrears without delay. At 
the present moment, however, over 250 
prisoners are in the Board’s prison awaiting 
trial. This number is almost double what 
it was some seven or eight years ago. It 
comprises of course some recent offenders, 
but no small proportion of the total is 
compe ersons who have undergone 
a long of incarceration and have 
not yet had the benefit of a trial. In 
summer the filth and pestilential air of 
the place breed disease, while in winter 
the inmates are pierced to the very bones 
with wind and cold. This may be suitable 
enough treatment for criminals condemned 
to’ death, but it corti ly should elici 
pathy, when applied to persous con- 
Moted of fainor offences. The Memorialist 
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therefore asks that the Board should be 

directed to clear off at once all the less 

serious cases, the investigation of which 

Presents no great difficulty. No attention 

whatever is now paid to the limit of time 

prescribed by law and it is requested that | 
the Board should be required to adhere to 

the fixed period in future and prevent any 

further accumulation of arrears.—Decree | 
already published. 

ABUSES OF PROVINCIAL COURTS. 

(2) The same Censor complains strong]; 
PF elarrerer yr prec sreptontan ad 
Only the worst class of offenders should, he 
explains, be committed to prison, the re- 
mainder being either released on bail or 
placed under strict surveillance. Unfor- 


tunately, however, the latter are exposed | task. 


to all the maltreatment, and extortion 
which go on in the prisons, Under regula 
tions recently issued all Magistrates were 
required to furnish monthly returns of 
criminals detained within their jurisdic- 
tions, distinguishing between old and new 
offenders, and those kept in and those 
under surveillance. A list of discharges 
was also to be added. The arrangement 
is securing accurate returns of the criminals 
in prison. The same cannot however 
be said of persons in temporary detention 
or under surveillance. People who have 
thus been detained for years are entirely 
omitted from the monthly reports, while 
long and circumstantial accounts of purely 
fictitious cases are drawn up so that the 
offenders this month may appear on the 
discharge list the next. What was there- 
fore an excellent idea in itself has come to 
be regarded as a mere matter of form, and 
it is requested that the high provincial 
authorities should be directed to depute 
Commissioners to hold investigation into 
the judicial procedure in their respective 
districts. ‘To facilitate inquiry, Magistrates 
should be required to post periodic lists of 
all cases at the city gates, On taking over 
office a new incumbent should within a 
fortnight forward a list of all prisoners 
handed over to him by his predecessor, 
and certify at the same time to the genuine 
nature of the record, 
DEATH OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF KIANGSU. 
September 25th.—The Governor-General 














at Nanking reports deuth about a month 
ago of Chang Fu-nien, the Chief Justice of 
angeu, who had only recently returned 


from the Yellow River, in the repairs of 
which he had borne an’ active part. ‘The 
deceased, who was carried off by an infec- 
tious disease, was a man of sterling worth 
and + energy, on whom the Viceroy 
placed much rellance. “Since his appoint. 
oout to Kanga he had, always promoted 
and re an lone 
much to clear off judicial arrears. The 
vacancy is to be filled for the moment by 
the Salt Intendant, Tien-Kuo-chiin an 
officer of wide experience, much intelligence 
aud, industry. An expectant Taotai 
Shih-pao, whose standing and 

training qualify him for the post, is to act 
ag Salt Intendant until a new appointment 








is made by the Throne to the office of Chief | disposal, 


Justice. 
REWARDS TO OFFICERS FOR ADMINISTRATION 
‘OF WASTE LANDS IN KIRIN, 
September 26th.—The Governor of Kirin 
states that repeated applications have been 
made during the last thirty years for the 
allotment and reclamation of the waste 
land in the province, but that nothing was 
done until some nine years ago, when the 
matter was taken up in earnest with a view 
to procuring funds for the military necessi- 
ties of the time. The pressing need for 
money that'then existed induced the author- 
ites to matge the business at first through 
the agency of middle-men, who took over 
the land in large quantities from the Gov- 
ernment and parcelled it out indicrimi- 
nately to tenants irrespective of the char- 
acter of the holder or the quality of the soil. 











‘The. settlement of boundaries, fixing of 
rent, size of holdings, and all such ques- 


tions were decided exclusively by these 
middle-men, and the result led to much 
confusion and interminable disputes. Some } 
tenants cultivated land for which they paid | 
no rent, while others paid twice the amount 
of their assessment. There were even 
ores holders threw up the land | 
and decamped rather than pay the heavy 
rent demanded. These abuses had con- | 
tinued so long that a return to a better | 
order of things seemed. almost impossible. 
Some years ago the Board of Revenue, 
having issued instructions for a full survey 
of all the waste land in the province, a 
department for carrying out this object 
‘eas established in the capital, and oficers 
were sent duly equipped to execute the 
Great opposition was encountered 
‘on the part of influential land-grabbers, 
but by a judicious application of stern 
and persuasive imeasures, the Commis- 
sioners succeeded eventually in over- 
coming all obstacles, and made a complete 
rvey of all the waste land in the pro- 
vince. Cases of disputed boundary and of 
exorbitant rent and other complicated 
questions which had been going on for 
scores of years were all disposed of, and 
the whole matter was placed on a plain 
footing. Altogether over 1,010,000 ksiang 
(one hisiang equals about an English acre) 
of land were surveyed, and the proceeds 
of the sale amounted to an equal number 
of strings of cash, or say, a million of 
dollars. In addition to this there will be 
an increased income of about Tis. 60,000 
a year accruing from the rental of waste 
lands now placed at the disposal of culti- 
vators. The Memorialist ascribes the suc- 
cess of the enterprise in a groat measure 
to the energy of his subordinates, who 
braved all weathert and spared themsel 
no trouble in carrying out his instructions. 
He submits the names of 33 of the most 
deserving officers, for whom he solicits the 
bestowal of such rewards as the Throne 
may consider suitable. 
‘TRIBUTE GRAIN DIVERTED YOR THE RELIEF 
OF DISTRESS IN ANHUI AND KIANGSU. 
(2) A Decree. During the present year 
Féng-yang, Yin Chow, Ssi-Chow, and other 
laces in Anhui bordering on the river Huai 
fave suffered from foods, while in Yang- 
chow, Chinkiang, Hsii Chow, and Nanking 
in Kiangsu great drought has prevailed. 
Much misery is felt in consequence, and 
the condition of the people, with winter so 
close at haud, is deserving of all commisera- 
tion. It behoves the Court, with that anx- 
i icitation which it ever shows for its 
eople in distress, to make provision before- 
and to succour its needy subject. We 
accordingly authorise the retention, for the 
relief of suffering in Anhui and Kiangsu, of 
all the tributerice that Kiangpei should have 
now sent to Peking by the Canal, and We 
sanction the expense of transport, freight, 
etc., being applied to the same purpose, 
Let’ Tsing Kuo-ch'ian, Sung Chiin, and 
Ch‘én Yi decide in consultation with their 
respective staffs as the best means of ad- 
ministering the funds thus placed at their 
isposal, and report on what relief works 
it may be considered advisable to organise. 
The Co essential is that Our bounty 
should reach the people in all its fulness 
and that no abuses should be permitted. 
CUSTOMS DUTIES AT CH‘UNG-WEN GATE. 
September 27th.—The Superintendent of 
Customs at the Ch‘ung-wén Gate reports 
the completion on the 7th instant of his 
term of office, and adds that the receipt, 
ough comparing favourably with previous 
years, are still considerably short of the 
total amount required. The deficit is attri- 
buted to a variety of causes. The great 
fluctuations during the ‘in the exchange 
between copper cash and silver, and the high 
price of commodities caused a great slack- 
ness of trade. The bulk of the produce 
that reaches Peking comes from the South, 
and since the Yellow River disaster last 















yoads have’ been rendered impassable by 
heavy rains and the conveyance of produce 
from even comparatively near regions has 
been attended with great difficulty. Added 
to all this is the fact that the law does not 
authorize any additioual levy upon goods of 
foreign origin, and it will be understood 
how, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, 
it bas been found impossible to bring the 
revenue up to the desired standard. The 
late Superintendent, who experienced the 
same dificulties, asked permission to ac: 
count for only what he received, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of the assessment, 
but to this the Board objected and 
urged that in the event of a deficit each 
outgoing Superintendent should subinit to 
it an explanation of the circumstances. 
The total receipts of the office for the year 
under review were Tis. 173,171.4.5.6.%, oF 
Tis, 141,793.1:8.3 less than the total of ‘the 
fixed ad supplementary assessments, Tn 
addition to the ordinaty presents to the 
eunuchs, a sum of Tis. 1,000 had to be 
furnished this year to the Court and the 
expenses of an additional staff at Tung-pa 
and six other stations were defrayed from 
the year's receipts. 

DUTY OS NATIVE OPIUM AT CHUNO-WEN 

GATE COLLECTORATE, 

The same Memorialist reports the 
amount of duty collected on native opium 
entering Peking during his terw of offic. 
In former years he states that the duty 
on native and foreign opium was levied 
on the same scale and that a special 
return of the receipts was made to the 
Board of Revenue, In February, 1887, 
however, a communication was received 
from the Board transmiting ® copy of- 
the new regulations under which duty 








and likin on foreign opium were to be 
levied simultaneously. In that document 
it was stated that foreign opium, 


whether in whole chests or balls, was 
after the payment of the twofold levy of 
likin and duty, to be subjected to no 
further charge, provided it bore the Cus- 
toms marks and seals, Memorialist has 
been careful since his ussumption of oftice 
to adhere to these rules as also to the pro- 
codure followed by his predecessors in 
office and has allowed foreign opium to 
pass free. There. remains, therefore, 
only native opium to be accounted for, 
and for many years pust the quantity 
passed through the office has been inco- 
siderable. At present there is a brisk 
consumption of the foreign article, with a 
corresponding decrease in the use of the 
native drug, During the past year only 
Tie. 90.4.8 were received as duty on the 
latter, which sum hus in accordance with 
the instructions issued in 1859 been remit- 
ted separately to the Board of Revenue, 
September 28th.—No papers of interest. 





Meeting. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
‘At the Meeting of the Council held in 





the Board Room, "No. 23, Kanye Road, 
Shanghai, on Tuesday, the 2nd Oct., 1888, 
at 4 o'clock p.in. 

Present :—Messrs. A. G. Wood (Chair- 
man), M. Adler, J. Macgregor, E. Wheeloy, 
and the Secretary. 

The Minutes of the last meeting are read, 
confirmed, signed by the Chairman and 
passed for publication. ‘ 

Cash Statement for the past week is sub- 
mitted and cheques for sundry accounts aro 
signed. 

‘Market Lot.—Memo. by the Surveyor is 
read recommending that the market should 
be paved with Ningpo stone whieh will cost 
about Tis. 6,500 instead of having concrete 
laid down aé was originally ititended and 





year, this trafiic has been seriously dimin- 
ished. During the present summer the 


for .which a provision of Tis. 5,000 was 
made in the Budget, The stones are about 
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3 feat tong, 1 foot wide and 3 inches thick, 
to Senda conerete and to have the joints 
cemented, ¢ 
‘The Council are in favour of haying stone 
vement instead of concrete, and it is 
lecided to accept a tender to do the work 
and complete it in four months for Tis. 6,508 
say— 
500 fong pavement a Tis. 11 p. fong...Tls. 5,500 
Tedchangstone guttersa'Tlx 7p. chang 1,008 


‘Tis. 6,508 



















arises mainly in connection with the worki 
of the London Branch, where the Company's 
operations have been extended to General 
Ce et 2c 
may appear heavy, but the balance of the 
‘Working Account,’ which amounts to Tis. 
445,643.41, com favourably, under all 
circumstances, with the general experience of 


the Company’ during and it is 
oped the ramule of ie hall year's business 








Catile in Native Dairies. —The following | will ultimately be found malbatoctory. 
report is ordered to be published :— oe wor of Sie cure: bercp dec fod 
Reruns or Awniaus Kart av Narive Darnes, 4 1 ic 
‘oi Soper, Suter to date belng Tie 75,000, and 
[pq | and settled losses Tis. 116,000. 
Hi By order of the Court of Directors, 
3 38 a ALEX. Ross, 
3 2 Seerdary. 
3 4 A 2| Shanghai, 2nd October, 1888, 
3 ¢ s — 
5 zg 323 B .asce Smexr—30th June, 1668, 
2 3 3 De. 
q — ™ 
3 3 g 3 To. Copltal Aceip shares @ £50 £250,00000 
a i} 8 § ‘33, surrendered 1,650.0,0 
S2nRToVORSOARERN EASE 
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Tiardu (New Seward Koad) 





Bae. 
Lowen Bridge 





Dasing tbe vast wock I Uave osposted all eaimiale 
opt at he ature weatighol daliar three tite, 
Have fou tem all healthy, and So goed condition. 
Grouse Oxxen0s, 
“divide Tamper. 


Subaited Jat 
‘The Meeting then adjourned. 





Bepouts. 


THE NORTH-CHINA INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REPORT. 

For presentation to the Ninth Ordis 
General Meeting of Shareboloars to be held 
at the Offices of the Company, Hankow Read, 
Shanghai, on Monday, the fifteenth day of 
October 1888, at 2.30 p'm. precisely, 

‘The Direotors have pleasure in submitti 
to the Shareholders the annexed statement of 
the Company's Accounts to the 30th June 
last, 


dixchange.—A further increase in the Ba- 
Jance of the London Branch avoids the loss 
which would otherwise arise upon the Ex- 
change of the Capital at the reduced rate of 
4s, 24d. per Tael, and the result is a gain of 
‘Ts, 3,998.40 under this head. 

1887.—The amount at credit of this ac- 
count on the 30th June was Tis. 56,996.73, 
and after writing off settlements entered to 
date, there now remains a balance of Tis. 
£7 205.90, but a there are still claims and 
liabilities outstanding, it is not possible at the 
Present time, to say whether there will be 























wy Working Account 188 
Balance on Sst Deo. 





25th Api 88-145 965.00 
= —— 260,924.30 


oust rong Ti 
Lose—Amount 
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Taumary +» ith Juno, 1888 


vw» Sandry Charges avd Income Ts 
3% Lowes and Claims paid 


Worxtxe Accouss.—1888. 
Dr. Ts. 
To Net Premia, let Jan, to W0th Sane, 1888. 683.477.08 
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THE UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED. 


REPORT. 


For presentation to the Shareholders at the 
Fifteenth Ordinary Meeting to be held at the 
Society's Offices at half-past three o'clock, on 
Wednesday, the 10th October, 1888, * 

‘The Directors have now to submit to the 
Shareholders a Report of the business of the 
1887, and for the six 
months ending the 30th June, 1888, 

1887.—The net Premium collected for the 
year, after deducting Returns and Reinsur- 
‘ances, amounts to $1,192,611.34. After provid- 
ing for a Bonus of 15% on Contributions paid 
in April last, there remains at Credit of 
Working Account a balance of $155,351.14 as 

r annexed statement. From this sum the 

tors recommend the payment of w Divi: 
dend of $5 per share, equivalent to 20°% on 
the paid up Capital of $25 per share, and an 
addition to the Reserve Fund of $21,500 rais- 
bedi tae tee 
i ,851.14 they propose to'ca1 
forward to meet liabilities und claims sti 
outstanding, and thus close the account for 
the year 1887. 
1888,—The position of the Society for the 
it year, as far as it can be ascertained, 
1s as follows :— 
Balance of Working Account to 
the 30th June as per annexed 
statement $386,891.82 

Add estimate of 








September 








Directors.—In accordance with clause 109 
Sie ad doce, ae 
‘themselves for re-election? 

Auditors,—Mesers. J. H. Cox and R. Lyall 
retire, but offer themselves for re-election. 

PR 
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Worxinc Accourr, 1887. 
On 30th i Jane, 1888, 
To Working Account ‘Balanceon 


lune, 1887. .... 0 

w» Net Premium Ist July to 
Blst December, 1887 

oy Interest ... 








371,597.16 


(528,377.78 


48,083.16 


$ 948,058.10 





$30,124.73 


age 
9,761.94 
30,449,83 
4,016.26 
6884.48 


142,857. 
155,351.14 


948,058.10 


Worxrxe Accoust, 1888. 


On ‘ath Sune, 1888, 
‘To Net Premium from ist January 
‘to 30th June, 1888 
yy Interest ... 








i ges 

3+ Remuneration for haif-year end- 
ing 30th June 1888 to Direc- 
tors, Committees and 
Auditors .. 

1» Losses and Claims paid 
Balance .. 





We \pared 
with the Books, Voucl 


17,229.46 
15,113.37 








‘the Head Office, and with the Returns received 
from the various Agencies of the Society, and 


have found the same to be correct. 
James H. Cox, 

R. Lyaut, 
‘Hongkong, 4th October, 1888. 


Banaxce Suxer on 20th June, 


‘To Capital 10,000 Shares of $250 
each=$2,500,000 upon which 
and paid 


$25 por Share 
up 








{ Auditors. 


1888. 


00 | new sul 


51,476.48 
»» Working Account 1887, 155,351.14 
” ‘Working Aocount 1686, Balance 386,801.82 
»» Sundry Creditors... 85,121.69 
$1,653,840.90 

cr. 


By Cash on Current Ac- 
count with the H. 
Banking Cor- 





. Audited 
16,250.00 


























» Amounton Mortgage 
in He secae 50,000.00 
oy Cashinve inChi- 
nese Imperial Loan, 
viz: 
B 1884 .. .. 36,500.00 
C 1884 | 152,500.00 
189,000.00 
” Granches ani agen a 
faery ied 
cies « 1,005,278.77 
Incl , 
10;8invested in Lon- 
don in Consols, East 
India Government 
teed = Rail- 
‘ways, and other Se- 
curities, £33,000 on 
with Banks 
‘£4,000 
on Deposit with 
Banksin Melbourne. 
ri oe 19,598.25 
4,688.02 
62,972.88 
$1,653,840.90 
N. J. Eve, 
retary. 
We have com the above Statements 


with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities at 
the Head Office, and with the Returns re- 
ceived from the various Agencies of the So- 
ciety, and have found the same to be correct. 
fasies H COX ) gi 
sear. } Auditors. 
‘Hongkong, 4th October, 1888. 


ST, ANDREW'S SOCIETY OF 
SHANGHAL 
Instituted 30th November 1865. Reor- 
25th October 1886, Committee 1837-88, 
en Cameron, President, G. J. Morrison, 
Sees Seer ee 
Campbell, John Prentice, J. tries, Draum- 
mond Hay, Hon. Secretary. 


REPORT. 
‘The Committee have much pleasure in lay- 
ing the accounts forthe pest year before the 
jen In accordance with the resolution 
passed at the last Annual Meeting, a Caledo- 
nian Ball was given at the Shang! 
St. Andrew's Day, which was very folly at- 
tended, and the Committee are pleased to say 
that the result was very sat y) as & 
credit balance of Tls. 246.26 was passed to the 
Chstring the past yeas the Committee ha 
it e year the ittee have 
taken into consideration several cases that 


were brought to their notice where help was | races, 


wired, and have disbursed altogether Tis. 
208.82 from the Charitable Fund. 


‘Members, the accession being principally from 
the Mercantile Marine. = 


Receiy and Expenditure, ‘the ending 
i an a Sopemich 88 








Balance from last year .. 

167 Annual Subscriptions @ 62 
ex. var. 247. 

Profit from Caledonian Baii...... 246. 

Ontetanding Subscription 1886-7, 
$120729 . 

Interest on Banik Account 








| | 8ud_should 





Amusements. 





SHANGHAI YACHT: CLUB. 
‘Tho wind was so light on Saturday that 
the race for the Fairy Challenge Cup was 


tponed. By the terms of the race a 
Eistanco of sone 32 miles hus to be covered, 


and it seemed more than probable that, 
unless the wind strengthened considerably, 
the yachts would not make it before dark. 


The handicap for this race is made by each 
owner handicapping all the yachts, excopt 
his own, and the average being taken ; and 
Breeco=~(Tho strong breewo handicap as 
reeze : @ strong. was 
not eo diferent that it ie worth consider- 
ing separately.) 
da, 
Sls. 
08s. 
00s, 
17s, 
Me. 
This handicap has been commented on 
to a considerable extent. Tt has never 
Deen attempted to handicap the yachts here 
according to their displacement and sail 
area, which would, no doubt, be the pre- 
ferable plan ; but, failing that, they should 
‘ual perform- 


Clutha allows: 





this year to date, and, taking only com- 
pleted races, we find that the Eorteybas 
only met the Clutha once, when she beat 
the latter 4 mins. 16 secs. in a 26-mile race 
up river ; 80 that on this the Loreley should 
have allowed the Clutha on Saturday 5 
mins. 14 s0cs., i of receiving from 
the latter Lu. 36s. The Clutha and Undine 
have sailed together nine races, which both 
completed, a total distance of 220 miles, the 
Clutha besting her rival every time in 
actual time over the course, by a total of 
cousligrsly incre, if we, Wok ia the 
considerably it if we took in the 
race of the 22nd September, in which the 
Undine yulohed part ‘of the way back, On. 
the Clutha's performance in the nine com- 
pleted races, she should allow the Undine 
over the Fairy Challenge course 8 min, 
54 secs., instead of 3 mins. 37 secs. Against 
the Thistle the Clutha has sailed eight com- 
leted races, not counting two in which tho 
former was so far behind that she was not 
timed at the winning line. In these eight 
amounting to 195 miles, the Cluéha 
beat the Thistle altogether 152 mins. 59 
secs,, $0 that on ogee &e race she ought 
to have allowed the Thistle 25 mins. 7 secs., 
instead of 16 minutes. These instances 
are enough to shew the anomalies in the 
handicapping for the Fairy Cl 0 Cup, 
‘suggest to the Committee of 
the Yacht Club a careful study of Captein 
Roberta’ table before the next handicap is 
drawn up. 








CRICKET. 





BANKS v. 8.0.0. 
This year the ranks of our coming finan- 
ciers have been. augmented by a very 
strong cricketing contingent, and on 
the eleven they put in the field was almost, 
quite as good as that played by their op- 
ponents. The latter, however, a 
ing ‘team, and the ground 


Vela played an extremely 
pretty selection during the afternoon. 
fin at 


The match was sed to 
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scoring, Jackson might have been run out, 


had the wicket been put down properly and | Orman, 


this mistake cost the 8.C.C. 28runs. Wood- 
ward's first over produced 3 runs and-Ozle’s 
6, both batsmen seeming rather anxious to 
hit. “Runs came quickly and it was not 





until the sedre stood at 23 that Woodward | Bar 


found his way to Orman's wickets, Turner 
took the vacaiicy, and played his ust 

steady game but rather over cautiously. 
We should like to see this gentleman open 
his shoulders rather more and not play so 
initch for snicks round about the wicket. 
The ‘partnership. resulted in exactly the 
game number of runs as the first, the score 
‘being 46 when Jackson’s wicket fell. With 
of the side out for 
thik ot look at all pro- 
mising for the Banker men. ‘The Captain 
was next in, but-only 7 runs were added 
before Turner was bowled by Woodward ; 
3 for 53." Black was fifth man—Wade in 
tho meanwhile had-relieved Ogle and was 
bowling very steadily, sending down four 
overs for oily 9 runs. Disasters however 
wore still in store for the Banks, as Bruce 

















Jy b, Woodward ¢ 

$373," Weeden 3 
Turney Woodward id 
Roberton) W. Brae © H 
Diack, ay Wale 3 
Estar, 4B,» Wosdwail 2 
3 

A 

3 

3 

t 

7 


| 


Runs at the fall of each wicket :— 


1234567 8 8 0 


Me I W. 
Robertson put a ball up to short leg and | ood 


retired with only four runs to hi: 

4 for 58. Saunders followed but 

Jost Black, only 6 runs being 
. Wade sent him back to the p: 

64. Shewan was next and runs began to 

come quickly, this over from Wade costing 

16 runs, Saunders a 3 and a 4, Shewan 

two 4’s. The fourth ball of Woodward's 

next over clean bowled Saunders, 6 for 84. 

Barff there went in and St. Croix took the 

ball from Wade. Barff seemed rather out 

of practice and was easily beaten by the 

new bowler after making 5 runs ; 7 for 93. 

Tulloch joined Shewan and opened with a 

very pretty hit for 3 off St. Croix, 

but shortly after was well caught by 

Probst at square leg; 8 for 103. Rut- 
tonjee, tenth man in, appeared deter- 
mined to score freely, his first hit being a 
hard off drive for 2. Wade now resumed 
bowling and with his second ball bowled 
Ruttonjee clean ; 9 for 114. Skottowe was 
last, and here gain want of practice was 
evident, Wade's last ball proving too much 
for him, the innings closing for only 114 
runs, Shewan not out 25, 

After a shorter interval than usual pla; 
was resumed, the Captain of the $.0.C. an 
Tomlin going in first to the bowling of 
‘Orman and Saunders. Play at once beg 
to get lively, both batsmen scoring rapidly, 
su that after six overs had been com- 
pleted and 28 runs made, Turner was 
tried at Orman’s end. The score rose 
steadily however, until at 44 Tomlin was 
caught at slip. St. Croix joined Wood, 
but with only 9 more to the total was run 
out out by « misunderstanding ; 2 for 53. 
Caries went in next and at once com- 
wmenced to hit in his old hard and clean 
atyle, a 6 to square leg off Saunders be- 
ing one of the best hits we have seen this 
keason. Wood was also busy about this 
time and soon 90 was registered. Turner 
wus now bowling better and when only 
one run had been addtd bowled Wood for 
a well-played 30. A. J. H. Moule was fifth 
mun, only 24 runs being required to win. 
‘These were soon made, the hitting bein, 
very hard and well timed on the part of bot! 
Carles and Moule, and the field appeared 
to get demoralised as hit after hit for 4 
was ude. The light however began to 
fail, and when Moule was run out with the 
















score at 158, it was decided to draw stumps | ii 


although there was still a quarter of an 
hour's play. Carles not out 47. 

‘The match thus resulted in-a decided 
victory for the S.C.C., but there is no 
doubt the Bank Team were got out very 
cheap and ought to be worth at any time 
considerably more than 114. 

‘Next Saturday a return match, S.C.C. ©. 
Race Club, is to be played and as the latter 
will have a much stronger team than last 
time, o close and exciting finish may be 


expected. 
Appended are the stores :—" 








Runs at the fall of each wicket : 
13 8) 4 
4 & NBs 
Bowirxo ASALrats, 
Balla, Runs, Maidens, Wickets, Wide, 
90 MT ° Oo. 0 
see 1 
6 
20 





is 
5 
0 


& i 
* o 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 1. TRE WORLD. 
‘The above was played on the Grounds of 
the Recreation Club on Saturday and what 
promised to prove. a faily evan match 
ended in a hollow victory for “the World” 
by 18 runs and 7 wickets, Crawford won 
the toas and ‘on a good wicket sent. in 
‘owland and Camj ay st the bowling 
of Wallace and Machado. The ekets 





soon to fall fast, Wallace proving 
too much for the majority of the bats- 
men. Machado bowled fairly well but 


had bad luck, Crawford being missed no 
ess than three times off him. ‘The innings 
closed for the small total of 92, rather a 


n | surprise on such a batsman’s wicket. 





the “World” commenced with 8. V 
and Machado both of whom to 
obtain double figures. Cave only lasted 
one over. Harris came in and commenced 
hitting in his usual style, though he was 
missed once and nearly’ bowled several 
times, and with Peace pulled off the match 
for ‘the World.” Peace played good 
cricket for his 16, not out. 

‘The following are the scores : 


lace 








3] was throughout \an_upbill 











LAWN TENNIS. 
‘The match between Mr. Carles, the win- 
ner of the Tournament for the Lawn Tennis 
Challenge Cup, and Mr. Bruce Robertaon, 
the holder of the Cup, took place at the 
Country Club on Wednesday afternoon be- 
fore a large number of spectators, ‘and 
resulted in the Cup's remaining in’ Mr. 
Robertson's possession. ‘The match began 
shortly before 4 o'clock, and the result Was 
the holder's winning by 3 sets to love, thie 
score being 6/3, 6/4, 62, ‘The. play’ was 
steady and careful but not brilliant, and Mr. 
Carles was applauded several times for the 
determination with which he played what 
me, ‘There 

were several good. rallies, and a large num- 
ber of the games were at deuce two or three 
times before either player finally won them, 





8. Vv. 0. 


No. 1 Co, monthly challenge cup was 
shot for on Saturday morning. ‘The weather 
was favourable for shooting. ‘There were 
nine competitors, and Priv. Bullard made 
the highest. number of points 18, winning 
the cup. ‘The following are the scores :—~ 








No.ofsh, Bull's Meador Total 
‘Bred, lege Pointe, 

0 2 2 

° 2 3 8 

3 eth at 

1 a as 

rae 

Hy i 4% 5 

$ gts 

H ee | 

ath AR 
No. 3 Co. monthly challenge eup was 
competed for on Monday and Tuesday. 








There were thirteen competitors, and Priv. 
Turnbull won the cup for the first time 
with 61 points—the higher scorers being 
handicapped. ‘The following are the scores 
over forty = 





200 yds, 600 ya, 
SuuS43—20 
328 32I3K04— 26 
33 Mote 6 
os 26 
20423317 


Th 
55 
oe 
a 

ae 

@ 

a 





No. 2 Co, monthly challenge cup was 
competed for on Tuesday and Wednesday 


morning. Private John was the winner 
for the second time, The following are the 
seores:— 





Correspondence. 





THE PROPOSED MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of the 
Norr-Curxa Dany News. 

Deak Sti,—I hear it rumoured about 
town that the Noth-China Brinch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society is contemplati 6 
catablishment of a regular Musoum at this 
port. Allow me Sir, through your columns 
to call the attention of your readers to the 
fact that the project of ‘establishing such a 
museum here is far from new. In fact 
such an Institution was actually eet on foot 
gears ago, and foreign residents in China 
were repeatedly invited, through the 
columns of the’ local ‘Press, to contribute 
whatever they could to make it success, 
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e many persons responded to this 
appeal most liberally in various ways, and 
according to their respective abilities. From 
1868 to 1878, say eleven years, I for one, 
contributed over two hundred specimens of 

irds and insects living or dead, besides 
several valuable books and rare old manus- 
cripts, and many valuable articles of 
native manufacture, ancient and modern, 
calculated to prove interesting to scientific 
persons, and to give a fair idea to visitors 
of what was to be found in Western China, 
especially in the Provinces of Ssii-ch‘uan, 

wuei-chow, Yiinnan. No doubt many other 
ervons situated Tike my 

istance from this port, also sent useful and 
valuable contributions, expecting that such 
should be freely exhibited to all persons 
who took an interest in such things. Per- 
gonally, T have been greatly disoppointed 
in my expectations, as to the results of my 
contributions to the society, and it is quite 
possible that I am not at all singular in 
this respect. I would however suggest to 
the members of the N. C, B. R. A. S. the 
advisibility of their giving an account of 








their stewardship before making another 
appeal to the public, A universal Museum 
is greatly needed in this place. Such an 
establishment 


roperly cared for, would 
prove exceedingly ‘instructive to foreigners 
and natives alike, and would increase the 
prosperity of the place, 
haps, to commence with, a museum 
Aevoted entirely to the exhibition of mod- 
ern requirements, and inventions would 
answer best for commercial purposes, as a 
= number of Chinese only require to 
‘me acquainted with some of our West- 
ern productions, and their various uses 
in order to induce them to try them on 
their own account. Foreign merchants 
manufacturers and commercial travellers 
might also get many a valuable hint from an 
inspection of the numerous articles manu- 
factured by the Chinese, in tho interior, 
and which do not now reach this places 
at least in a manner likely to prove of any 
use to foreigners. ‘The use of the Museum 
might hereafter be extended to the exhibi- 
tion of scientific specimens of natural 
history. In any case the persons placed in 
charge of such an establishment ought to 
bo capable of explaining the utility of the 
articles exhibited to all visitors, and such 
persons must of course be well paid for their 
oie otherwise they may do more harm 








Tremain, 


Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Mesyy. 
22, Swatow Road, 
Shanghai, 6th Oct., 1888. 
Miiscellaneous. 
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CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 





{DISREGARD OF FOUNDATIONS. 

Tt appears to be a general defect in the 
architecture of the Chinese, that in the 
construction of their buildings, the base is 
the part which receives the least attention, 
and upon which the smallest expenditure 
is bestowed. Millions upon uillions of 
people in China never in the whole course 
of their lives see a mountain, or evena hill. 
Where there are no mountains, stone is sure 
to be very expensive, and for building pur- 
poses, so far as the bulk of the population 
is concerned, may be said to be practically 
unknown. The next best substitute is 
brick, and owing to the high price of fuel, 
Chinese bricks are almost certain to be very 
imperfectly baked. The mud of which they 
are com] is thrown loosely into the 
mold, the surface is scraped to a rough 
level, and when the brick is sufficiently 
sun-dried to bear transportation, it is placed 
in the kiln. Owing to the fact that it has 
not been pressed, and that it has been only 
half burned, the completed brick is full of 
cavities, and is almost as porous as « 








inland, at a! 






ge. WI ver the soil is iy ted. 
Ee pe 
the great ‘plains, the soda is drawn up by 
capillary attraction into the bricks, and also 
into the structure above, which gradually 
scales away, at the base, till it comes to 
resemble a wall of cheese which has been 
persistently nibbled at by rats. To count- 
eract these results, various substances 
such as straw, thin ete., are 
introduced above the foundation, but these 
are merely  palliatives, and do very 
little to hinder the disintegration, 
which is often so rapid, that in a few 
ears it becomes m to renew the 
foundation a little at a time without dis- 
turbing the wall above. Besides the in- 
herent defect of the bricks, Chinese builders 
almost invariably add two others, too 
shallow an excavation for such foundation 
as there is, and the use of a very insufficient 
quantity of lime. It is not uncommon to 
see a brick wall laid almost upon the sur- 
face of the ground and not unfrequently 
with no lime at all, in situations where a 
foreign contractor would dig a trench, five 
feet deep and use lime by the ton.’ The 
object which the foreign builder has in 
view is durability, the object which the 
Chinese builder has in view is economy of 
materials. Whoever wishes to see an ex- 
ample of this defective construction on an 
immense scale, in a situation where oue 
would have looked for more thorough work, 
has but to walk for a few miles along the 
base of the wall surrounding the Imperial 
city in Peking. It would seem as if the 
only Chinese structures which are sure to 
be adequately built, are the pawn-shops, 








houses in which security is of capital 
importance. 
is general characteristic of Chinese 
architecture, which does so much to prevent 
the preservation of ancient buildings is 
analagous to an intellectual fact in the 
Chinese nature. The Chinese show a con- 
spicuous lack of mathematical training. 
hey do not start from simple postulates 
and unfold a connected series of truths, 
each one of which is at once felt to be con- 
nected with what has gone before by a link 
that cannot be broken. It is difficult to 
imagine a Chinese examination for the 
degree of Flourishing Talent, or that of 
Selected Man, of which questions on the 
science of should form a constituent 
part. It is hard to conceive of Chinese 
minds consciously compelling themselves 
to formulate the laws of Identity, of Con- 
tradiction and of Excluded Middle, yet it 
is quite certain that a complete recogitition 
of the proposition that ‘A equals A,’ and 
that is is not not-A,’ would nee end at 
one blow to a large part of what every 
Chinese ‘supposes “hilt to believe on 
certain subjects. The reason why Chinese 
unite so cheerfully the belief in absolute 
contradictories, is not because they are not 
amenable to the laws of thought which 
rule the rest of mankind, but because owing 
to vicious mental processes of obscuration, 
these contradictories have no opportunity 
of being recognized as such. The Chinese 
have no instinct of definition, in our strict 
sense of delimitation, the selection of 
certain predicates which are affirmed, and 
the negativing of all others. They are 
not analytical, and it is often exceedingly 
difficult to conjecture the process by which 
they have arrived at certain conclusions, 
or even to understand the steps of the 
process if we happen to succeed in dis- 
covering some of them. They constantly 
take for granted the very things which 
to our thought require the most rigid 
roof, and expend much ingenuity in ela- 
ting non sequiturs, which are of no 
probative = Li peetips Modern Jan 
\dence has developed an interesting an 
tell of the laws of evid- 




















ividence 
it is admissible or 


is direct, or it is circumstantial, 
‘inadmis it is rele- 


which are in reality a kind of treasure: | pr 


vant or it is irrelevant. Each of these 
terms has come to have a more or less well 
settled and technical meaning, and the 
numerous rules governing the reception of 
evidence, reduce the conduct of a strongly 
contested suit in a modern court, to a 
species of chess game, in which, while the 
mioves can not be foreseen they must all be 
in accordance with the strict rules which 
govern the game, and which will never be 
set aside by any judge for any person what- 
soever. Contrast all this, with the peo 
ceedings in a Chinese court law, even when 
(as sometimes the magistrate is 
(de ‘and wishes todo ms ‘ought tobe done. 
All sorts of evidence is admitted, there is 
nothing so irrelevant as to be on that ac- 
count excluded, wide areas which ought to 
be traversed to get at collateral facts. 
are not only not traversed, but are not 
thought of by anyone whatever, and it 
will not be strange if the case is decided 
at last, on some minor side issue, to the 
utter ignoring and disappearance from view 
of the matter upon which the trial began. 
In making these comments upon Chinese 
legal proceedings, forcible illustrations of 
the justice of which will occur to every 
reader, we do not wish to be understood as 
referring to the difficulty of securing an 
upright magistrate, and a fair trial. t 
topic is susceptible of the most amplo treat 
ment, but what we have now to say relates 
to the proposition, that such is the consti- 
tution of the Chinese mind, that no matter 
how upright the magistrate, if « British 
appellate court had the opportunity of re- 
vising the proceedings of a Chinese trial, 
there would not be enough left of those 
ings to make @ gun-wadding ! 

Anexcellentexample of the Chinese disre- 
gard for foundations, is found in their his! 
ies. Instead of treating of the prehistoric 

riod of their race, asa territory which can- 
not beexplored with certainty andinregardto 
which no positive affirmations can be made, 
it appears “that ancient Chinese writers, 
of a period antecedent to the foundation of 
the Han dynasty, indulged an exuberant 
fancy in the enumeration of long lines of 
dynastic rulers, to occupy the myriads 
of ages, which it was fabled, had 














since the powers of Heaven and Barth 
had first united to luce man as the 
essor of the soil of China.” Mr. 


fayers, from whom this observation is 
quoted, proceeds to remark, that ‘‘no 
actual weight is attached even ‘ty Chinese 
writers to the statements handed down by 
the fabulists of antiquity regarding pre- 
historic epochs and dynastic lines. It is 
only in the next grand division of legend- 
ary record—the age of Yao and Shun and 
their successors—that a claim to anything 
resembling authenticity is set up ; and even. 
hero the sterner requirements of European 
criticism demand proofs which native his- 
torians are content to forego.” How dif- 
ferent is this spirit from that of Occidental 
exactitude, it is needless to point out. 
‘There is a story of a Newfoundland farmer 
who boasted.of the density of the fogs in 
his country, and, in proof, affirmed that he 
had a party of ‘men at work shingling a 
barn, and the fog was so thick at the 
time, that they unwittingly shingled forty 
feet into it, before they discovered their. 
mistake ! ‘The Chinese have shingled back- 
ward into the fogs of antiquity, for some 
thousands of years, and have never detected 
the point where the roof of history, and 
the fog of myth unite. No wonder that 
one of their sayings declares that rather 
than to believe all that is in the buok of 
History, it would be better that there were 
no book of History. 

That which is true of the historical 
horizon of the Chinese, is yet more con- 
nee Sha x consider aie basis on 
which religions of the empire 
ie supped to. tut Tack “abd 
Buddhism have each histories of their own, 
and these histories are no doubt known to 
a select few within the inner circles of their 





Priesthood, But generally speaking eveq 
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the priests neither know nor care anything 
whatever as the antecedents of the sect to 
which they are attached merely. as para- 
sites, To inquire of a Taoist priest the 
meaning of an obscure passage in the Tao 
Teh Ching ina ‘work of supererogation, when 
we know 
read a character of any kind. What does 
the average Buddhist priest care whether 
Buddha lived six hundred years before the 
time of Christ as some niaintain, or only 
two hundred years, or indeed whether he 
ever lived at all?’ To the followers of 
these priests, the questions of origin, of 
historical development, of relative import- 
ange. and ce ‘of their respective 
doctrines are not only non-existent, but 
wheu such questions are raised, they can 
not be so stated as to be made to appear 
important, and can with difficulty be so 
stated as to be intelligible. The same is 
true in regard to the antecedents of the 
countless. secret sects with which the 
ompire is honeycombed. ‘The. adherents 
of these societies have no idea when 
they were begun, nor by whom, nor for 
what purpose, neither do they’ concern 
themselves in the least about any of these 
points. The standard of the “practice of 
virtue” being what it is, any kind of or- 
ganisation which offers a method of prac- 
tising virtue will be patronised by those 
who happen to be disposed to lay up a 
little merit, and to whom this avenue ap- 
pears as good as any other. Any kind of 
a divinity which seems adapted to exert a 
. favourable influence in any given direction 
will be patronised, just as a man who hap- 
ns to need a new Umbrella, goes to some 
shop where they keep such goods for sale, 
To inquire into the antecedents of the 
divinity who is thus worshipped, no more 
occurs toa Chinese than it would occur to 
en Englishman who wanted the umbrella, 
to satisfy himself as to the origin of umn- 
brellas, and when they first cameinto general 
use. It is not uncommon to meet with 
Jearned disquisitions upon the question as 
to the number of Buddhists and Taoists in 
China. In our view this question is 
actly paralicled by an enquiry into the 
number of persons in the United Kingdom 
who use tet-penny nails as compared with 
the number of those who eat string-beans. 
Avy one. who wants to use a ten-penny nail 
will do sv, if he can obtain it, and those 
who like string-beans and can afford to buy 
them, will presumptively consume them. 
‘The case is not different in Chinaas regards 
the two most prominent ‘doctrines.’ — Aw 
Chinese who wants the services of a Bud- 
dhist priest, and who can afford to pay for 
them, will hire the priest, and thus be ‘a 
If he wants a Taoist priest, he 
e manner call him, and this makes 
him ‘a Taoist.’ It is of no consequence to 
the Chinese which of the two he employs, 
and he will not improbably call them both 
st once, and thus be at once ‘a Buddhist’ 
and ‘a Taoist.’ It has been well said that 
there is one thing which is worse than pure 
atheism,and that is entire indifference as to 
whether atheism istrue. In China polythe- 
ism andatheism are but opposite facets of the 
sayne die, and are more or less consciously 
held for true multitudes of educated 
Chinese, and with no sense of contradiction. 
Its absolute indifference to the profoundest 
spiritual truths in the nature of man, is the 
most melancholy characteristic of the Chi- 
nese anind, its ready acceptance of a body 
without a soul, of a soul without a spirit, of 
a spirit without a life, of a Cosmos without 
a Cause—a Universe without a God. 


























NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 

At T'aipeh-fa, North Formosa, a train 
runs to and fro ev carrying wood, 
stone, and other materls for the etl 
uncompleted railway. Alongside the track 
stand soldiers with whips to keep the over- 
curious natives from coming too near the 
«Flying Cloud,” as this train is named. On 
BletSept. it was coming back toT'si-peh Fu 


forehand that the priest cannot | be. 


with many empty trucks in tow when itunfor- 
tunately got off the rails, a truck capsized, 
and a number of narvy coolies, with Mr. 
Lo-sun (?) the overseer, received injuries. 
‘The soldiers carried them back but it is not 
known yet how serious their injuries may 


The Governor Liu Ming-chuan has sent 
a deputy with two native overseers to 
Hongkong to buy strong sleepers fora large 
bridge on the T'si-peh line 

ith regard to our previous mention of 
a threatened rising at Hui-pwShih by the 
gang of banditti in the mountains of Jui- 
chow Fu, Kiangsi, we new hear that on the 
night of 24th Sept. after the third watch, 
eight of the gang were brought back by the 
troops, the City Gate being opened in the 
middle of the night at the summons of the 
commander to let them be brought in. All 
these men have now confessed, and will 
shortly be beheaded. It appears from their 
evidence, which there is no reason to doubt, 
that there are several encampments of the 


brigands, one band coming from Nan- 
chang Fu, (the Capital of Kiangsi), one 
from Hu-k'ow Hien, in the Kiukiang Pre- 


fecture, and one from Kiukiang itself. An 
expedition was to leave shortly for the 
Mung-shan mountains to dislodge and 
capture them. The alarm and strict sur- 
veillance at Hui-pu Shi and Jui-chow Fu 
have given place to tranquility, The chet 
of the band are, the “‘Shun-t‘ien Wang,” 
at Feng-kin Shan, the so-called ‘ta 
‘Tsiang-kiin” (Great Generalissimo) at Feng- 
hwang Shan, and a number of others. They 
are mostly "fasting robbers,” who are 
under a vow to obtain from certain indul- 
gences, and are in league with the Kolao 
secret society to raise disturbances, —Shén 


"a0. 

‘A drunken fellow staggered into the 
Shanghai Magistrate's Yamén yesterday, 
and complained that his pigtail had been 
pulled off by an old man selling sweet- 
‘meats, and he called loudly for the punish- 
ment of the aggressor. His queue was 
still hanging in its right place, and the 
magistrate, justly offended at the attempt 
to take up his valuable time with such 
frivolous complaints, had him chained up 
outside the front gate of the Yamén for a 
spell as a warning. 

Cholera still continues in the Tamsui 
district, and the Tamsui Magistrate has 
issued a proclamation in which he ascribes 
it to no other cause than the filthy state of 
the streets, which he orders all the inhabi- 
tants to keep clean.—Shén-Pao. 

Kung Taotai has notified the Shanghai 
Chinese that the Ist day of the 9th moon 
(Sth October) is the time to put on the 
winter head-year, ‘warm cap” as it is 
called. 







‘The ways of making money in this world 
are many, and not all of them honest. At 
Wenchow, Foochow salt is nolonger allowed 
to be imported, and to enforce the pro- 
hibition now again put in vigour, a good 
many native revenue runners are eraployed. 
‘A Wenchow man turned this to his private 
profit in the following way. He gave out 
Bhat he was delegated by Ho, Chief of the 
Salt Revenue Station, to enlist 100 runners 
or soldiers, who would receive 5,000 cash 
a month pay, but must pay 400 cash as 
au enlistment fee as a preliminary step 
before entering on their duties, which he 
would receive from them. He even went 
so far as to indicate a certain tailor’s shop 
where, he said, a hundred uniforms were 
beirig made for the recruits or would be 
presently ordered. The unemployed came 
in crowds to enrol themselves as salt 
runners, and he very soon had collected 
from four of them 1,600 cash, Two 
of the candi however, more wary 
than the rest, thought of going outside 
Wenchow North Gate to the Salt Lekin 
Office, revenue junks, and elsewhere, to 
make some enquiries, and soon returned 
with some police and arrested Mr. Liu in 
the midst of his admiring recruits. Ho 











was sent to the Wénchow Magistrate (the 





Yung-kia Hien) Mr. Chang, who findin, 
the acoount he gave rather mixed: adiginine 
tered 200 with the bamboo, and ordeted 
him to wear a large cangue at the scene of 
his swindling exploits for the space of one 
month.—Hw Pao. 

‘The following is the Taotai’s reply to a 
joint petition of the Chinese cotton-mer- 
chants of Shanghai :—‘I can see no grounds 
for the apprehensi-ns expressed in this 
petition, of injury to the cotton, businges 
EA the action of the recently established 

ton Spinning and Weaving Companies 
at this port. Their operations have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Superintendent 
of Trade for the Northern ports, and as a 








preliminary step to weaving they are using 
Tieir machinery for cleaning teir cotton 
of its seeds, ‘Their machinery for weaving 


cloth from this so cleansed cotton beii 
not yet ready, they dispose of their cleans 
cotton in the market ; and the superiority 
of machinery over hand work which it 
illustrates, cannot but tend to the advan- 
tage of our commerce, and to our receiving 
increased consideration from the otitside 
orl. ee of sett, on tho other 
and, annually prepared by the companies 
with their machinery, bearing only’ the 
proportion of one-tenth at most to the 
cotton in the Shanghai market, 1. think 
that it cannot cause the prejudice to the 
petitioners business of which they appear 
to be in dread. What they wish to obtain, 
indeed, by this petition, appears to be 
something very like an improper mon 

for themselves, and an undue control of 
the cotton business. It is to be observed, 
also, that the form of their petition is 
highly irregular.” 

whe advertisement sheet of the native 

apers, after the above reply from Kung 
Tadtat publishes the following reply fros 
the Viceroy of the Two Kiang provinces to a 
milar petition from the same cotton firms : 
—“The permission granted by the Su- 
erintendent of the Northern ports to the 
Shanghai Cotton Spinning Company, was 
intended not only to assist them, but to re- 
conquer for China, those sources of wealth 
which properly belonged to her. Before 
the cotton thread can be spun, the cotton 
must be prepared by being cleaned of its 
seeds ; and the surplus cotton which has 
been so cleaned, I opine can hardly be in 
large quantity. | The Company, their spin- 
ning machinery having not yet been set up, 
but having their ginning ‘machinery and 
presses ready for use, utiliae, these in 
manner which has filled the petitioners with 
apprehensions that their own trade is 
being seriously prejudiced by the exporta- 
tion to foreign countries of gimed eotion by 
the Cotton Spinning Company. Although 
these forebodings appear to me to be exag- 
gerated, yet as the matter is of such vital 
importance to the peti cioners and the people 
in general, and Tam anxious to arrive at a 
conclusion which shall prevent any conflict, 
of interests while securing impartial justice 
to all concerned, I ain requesting the 
Taotai of Shanghai to furnish me with 
exact statistics as to the extent of the 
machinery to be employed by the 
Companies for spinning and _ginnin, 
respectively; as to the quantity of inne 
cotton, if any, produced in excess of th 
requirements for spinning, and how it is 
disposed of ; and as to the quantities of 
ginned cotton and uncleansed cotton ex- 
ported, respectively, from Shanghai, for a 
number of up to date.” 

‘As already mentioned, at Pilam in South 
Formosa the Chineso colonists had alli 
themselves with the aboriginal savages and 
organised an armed opposition to the new 
Iand-tax. So serious was this opposition, 
that the Governor, Lin Ming-chuan, tele- 
eraghed to Li Hung-chang, Superintendent 
of the Northern Ports, to send Admiral 
Ting, who proceeded thither with two iron- 
clads, the Chi-yiian and the Tsing-yitan, 
On Sard Septenibor the latter vessel arrived 
at Keelung, with the news that on 18th, 
19th and 20th, the Imperial troops had 
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been engoged in an attack on Lii-ka-mong 


village, the strotigest of the savage settle- | Christ 


ments, without gaining much success, 
having lost. over 100 men killed, several 
officers wounded, and eight gunners from 
the, men-of-war wounded and one killed. 
On the 2ist’ Admiral Ting and his 





men had carried a field-piece into action, 
which had done great execution, killing 
100 of the savages, after which’ Lii-ka- 


mong was taken by a brave attack by our 
men. ‘The savages have no particular 
military tactics, but are skilled in setting 
‘ambushes, and are excellent sharp-shooters. 
Tt is necessary always before making an 
advance to dislodge them from their am- 
bushes with artillery, otherwise there is no 
hope of the attack succeeding. ‘The Gover- 
nor would gladly have detained the admiral 
several months, but the Viceroy Li Hun 
chang has telegraphed earnestly requesti 
his return to Tientsin before November, in 
view of the Cae closing of the 
on Ports by ice.—Hu Pao and Shén 


"00. 

‘Tho Chinese Minister at Tokio, Li, 
having sent over threo Japanese well 
sinkers, and Japanese artesian well machi- 
nery, an experiment was mado with it at 
Tal-peh-fu, North Formosa, and water 
obtained at 200 feet, and it is considered 
that much good will’ be done by sinking 
wells with it in the districts recently 
brought under tillage, 

6,000 barrels of Portland cement have 
beeh imported by sailingship forthe forts 
oni the Formosa coast.— Ibi 

On the 28th September there was a 
tremendously heavy fall of rain at Ningpo, 
which lasted all night and well into the 
29th, and did s grent deal of damage to 
the tieoselds around Ningpo, the country 
people who came in to the city reporting 
that the torrents had carried down rej 
avalanches of mud and stones from the 
into the plain, Hu Pao. 




















THE FLOODS IN HONAN. 


‘The Daily Press publishes letter from a 
Cathotie Priest in Honan giving an account 
of the distressed state of the people. It is 
dated Nan-yen-fu, 28th August. ‘The writer 
had just returned from a visit of two months 
to the flooded districts ; he went in a small 
boat to the various villages which rise in 
‘small islands above the surface of the water, 
which is now as high as in last September 
and the flood is from 36 to 40 li in breadth. 
He describes the relief he afforded and after 
saying that the breach in the river cannot 
bo repaired this year, goes on :— 

But to return to our Christians. It is a 
pity not to be able to give them more sub- 
stantial help, and also not to be able to ex- 
tend it to the pagans. But. from the com- 
mittee at Shanghai, which has collected 
sorte thousands of taels, we have been able 
to obtain loanig be ar some generous 
assistance from Rome and our friends at 
home has enabled us to do the little we have 
done. The Protestant missionaries came 
to the scone of the disaster to distribute the 
alms collected in Shanghai, but they were 
alniost all new to the place and people and 
they went to the spots where the local 

yernment had collected the distressed 
families by thousands, and distributed 
relief by hazard, which displeased the 
officials, who made them retire. Their 
help, ‘scattered without any nile among 
so many thousands of distressed per- 
sons, could be of little real use. Se 
sides, the Government officials, always op- 
post {o foreigners, looked upon it as a 

ind of reproach to have strangers assisting 
in ‘work. which they thought they were 
wuite competent to do themselves. The 
Gatholic missionary, on the contrary, living 
entirely amongst the people and. knowing 
the _sittrct and familie, and ‘known also 
by the,people’ in many places, has no need 
to al in public scattering cash here 
and there, under the Cid of the suspicious 
mandarin, ang doing little real good; he 














can work quietly and unobtrusively. The 
aristian families and also others came to 
us themselves to beg for help, which is dis- 
tributed in proportion tothe well-known cir- 
cumstances of every family. In this way our 
assistance, if for want of funds it cannot 
be so large, is at least of greater advantage 
as far as it goes, often changing the dis- 
position of the recipients towards foreigners 
and their religion, dissipating many pre- 
judices, and establishing amicable relations 
‘even with the literati. “It was the same in 
this the worst part of Honan in the famine 
of 1876. But the protestant missionaries, 
prevented, as I have said, in their work of 
charity, have published in the newspapers 
that there does not exist at the moment 
any need for help, because the Chinese 
Government is doing all that is required. 
This is far from being the fact—{1) Be- 
cause it is the public opinion of the Chinese 
people, founded on facts and confirmed in 
very many cases by the Oficial Gazette of 
Peking, that, although there are some 
good mandarins, of the great majority it 
may be said that honesty and justice are 
not their predominant virtues, still less 
charity ; so that of the large sums of money 
given by the Government at Peking for 
charitable pi only the smallest part 
reaches the object for which it was given. 
(2) Because the assistance given by the 
Government up to the present time is so 
limited as to leave untouched an immense 
amount of misery. It is true that the Go- 
vernment, when the disaster occurred, at 
ouce collected the destitute families, and 
we them food and sbelter, but of what 
‘ind? I myself went through those large 
nd pitiable places called fun-chang and 
Jamel all bing the siver, voting the tate 
of many villages well known to me. I 
observed all, examined all, touched all, as 
it were, with my hands, and to the follow- 
ing statements I can testify with certainty. 
In Chow-kia-kow, the principal place of 
the dissster, there are three large fan- 
chang, each’ divided into many sections 
containing on an average 300 hut 
better than dog-houses, made of ‘maize 
cane. Each hut is 5 feet high, 5 feet broad, 
aud 5} feet long. Their cost, comprising 
material and work, is 600 cash each. The 
three fan-chang of Chow-kia-kow contain 
in the whole about 5,000 huts. There are 
similar refuges elsewhere, and to put the 
number of huts at the highest figure, let us 
say 40,000, which at the price above stated 
would cost $24,000. In these 40,000 
Bee ieee Lad ccliested 40,000 families, 
packed closely together, ‘and exposed 
to the heat of ‘ener: to the cold of 
winter, and to the rain. These are the 
only persons with whom the Government 
concerns itself, and every day the number 
is diminished by death and by emigration 
to other places. Those families who saved 
something from the disaster, on which they 
were able to live for the first few months, 
hoping that the waters would speedily 
retire, when they had exhausted their 
small’ means, and at last sought shelter in 
the fan-chang, were turned away. The per- 
sons in the. in-chang received at first cash, 
afterwards “cooked ‘millet, and now raw 
millet, which is distributed every fifth 
day at the rate of 10 oz. per diem each 
adult and 5 oz. for each child. Taking 
five as the average number of 
in a family, this would amount to 
SIbs. per day for each family, which is 
Jess than 155,555 kan a year for 40,000 
families. This would cost about 450,000 
taels for a year. And it is not yet a 
year that the distribution of this, the 
only relief given by the Government, has 
eeu going on. Such being the state of 
affairs, how can it be said that either 
in the fan-chang, or in villages surrounded 
by water, there is no more need of help 
and that the Government is doing all 
that is necessary? And if, to all that 
has gone before, you add’ that in the 
districts which have escaped the floods the 
people are subjected to extraordinary and 











crushing taxation for the -repair—of the 
breach, and that an epidemic of cattle dis- 
ease has destroyed more than two thirds af 
the eattle of the whole. province, anyone 
will be able to judge for himself’ whether 
the misery prevailing must not be. wide); 
trtanded’ dnd intenas, "ihe. ifounded 
statements published in the newspapers, 
will, I fear, indirectly cause great, damage, 

venting’ many people in China and 

rope sending us assistance even for our 
200 Christian families or for the rebuilding 
of our houses and chapels, destroyed by 
the flood. 


THE.CENTRAL ASIAN RAILWAY. 
‘The entire line, as may be supposed, was 
completely under military control ; and I 
was sadly disappointed to find that what 
many enthusiastic Russians had told me of 
the Turcomans having been already so far 
‘Russified as to be employed on the trains 
was nothing but a miserable hoax. ‘There 
were sometimes a few of them mixed to- 
gether with the Persian navvies and assist 
ing the Russian platelayers in repairing the 
line, and this was evidently the only ind 
of work they as yet aspired to, [saw a 
many of them staring sbout at 
some of the stations and wearing such gigan- 
tic black sheepskin hats Pg ot hay a 
managed to support su vy - 
dresses in a climate like theirs was to me 
a mystery. Some of these hats must have 
been made of whole kara kool lambsking, 
Imagine a round hat of black sheep's wool 
half ‘as lange again ‘as a Grenadier guards-. 
man’s bearskin busby, often. with its long 
curly wool hanging down all round over the 
face and neck of the wearer, and looking 
like a most abnormal crop of hair, and you 
will have some idea of the common Tekke's 
headgear. A long, reddish coloured cotton 
n apd thick slippers or: Russian top 
ts complete the costume. None but 
soldiers, I found, were employed as conduc- 
tors and railway servants generally, Ali the 
telographista and ticket-sellorsand collectors 
were also moos. The stationmastars 
were generally otticers, except at the very 
Tall Stations. which were left in charge of 
subalterns only. There are no blue-coated 
gendarmes at the stations as in Russia, but 
a Cossack parades the platform when there 
is one, and administers summary justice 
with his short whip. His principal duty 
seems to be to dictate and shout to the lazy 
Mahomedans, who jump out to fill their 
pitchers from the water tubs sunk deep 
into the ground, or to perform their reli- 
gious ablutions at a fountain basin and make 
the train wait. Auy unruly person of the 
lower civil orders is not taken before a 
gendarme and the station chief to have a 
protocol drawn up as in Russia, bub is 
symply thrashed over the head ‘without 
more ado. All the dirty work of the line 
is done by the Persians, who are very 
numerous as porters at all the principal 
stations. They seem to prefer to come 
over the border and work for the Russians 
in the desert, in spite of the Cossack whip, 
at a miserable pittance that defies 
‘competition rather than stay to be worried 
by tax-gatherers in their own beauti- 
ful and flourishing Khorasan, Six or 
seven years ago they would never have 
ventured here among the man-stealing 
Turcomans, who used to sell them in thou- 
sands to the slave markets of Khiva and 
Bokhara. It was very interesting to see 
oe mete, marae 604. his wor naar 
n slave peacefully labouring together on 
the Russian railway as though they had 
always been the best of friends. The Rus- 
siana, however, deny the Persians all the 
manlier virtues; and are filled with end- 
less amusement at the stories spread about 
here of the way in which the Shah's 
troops, on the other side of the frontier, 
have been concentrating in tho ae 























they say, from all pointa for several months 

st, in’ order to punish a few bundred 
‘Turcomans of the Goklan or Yomud tribes, 
Of course say the Russians, these Turco- 
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mais left Over in Persia, as well as those 
stil wandering and suffering (?) within the 
‘Afghan boundaries, will all have to come 
grer to Russia before they ean be properly 
dealt with and licked into rable order. 
‘This is regarded as inevitable and only a 
question of time, I several times sawa whole 
crowd of rugged Persian hamals, strong as 
horses, being driven away from the train by 
a single Cossack, until they fell over each 
othor in their flight, and fairly screamed 
for merey. Every officer, 2s may be in- 
ferred, is maater om this iilitry railway, 
and I ‘presume that a full general coi 

stop atrain without having to answer to 
anyhody who would object. Any military 
oficial, or, for the matter of that, any of 
tke numerous engineers of sections, as 
they are called, who should consider him- 
self of sufficient importance ean easily oc- 
cupy a whole carriage or trick to himself, 
and nobody complains except the ordi- 
nary passenger, who finds no available car- 
riage to correspond with the class of his 
ticket, An enormous number of officials 
and’ officers seemed to be travelling about 
in this way on service, of some with their 
wives and children, ‘At different times 
nearly half the carriages of our train were 
separately engaged. One was occupied 
bya scientist who was studying the flora 
and fauna for the Emperor's Cabinet. 
another by the Postmaster who was 
organizing ‘the post, and so forth. In my 





compartment was a young officer, who 
was the first to be sent by this route 
to reach Eastern Siberia, where his 


rogiment had long been stationed. He 
was bound for the far distant Amoor, and 
the War Office had made out his march 
route over Samarcand railway as an ex- 
periment. He was very doubtful about 
roaching his destination within the allotted 
time considering the great delays, but as it 
was only a trial case there was no anticipa- 
tion of blame being attached to him for ar- 
riving late. ‘The other non-military passen- 

rs were Poles, Germans, and natives of the 
Eitcasas and Armenia, ginyasthey said, to 
see if any busienss could be done; and a 
Porsian Prince, in the uniform of a Russian 
colonel, was taking his wife and daughter 
ona pilgrimage to feshed. Although the 
daughter had been brought up ina Russian 
educational institute at Tiflis 
ways been accustomed to European dress, 
both she and her mother were attired for 
this oocasion in Mahomedan costume and 
strictly veiled. Many other Mussul 
t among the Russians and did not seem 
to be particularly anxious to avail them- 
selves of the wagons reserved for their 
separate use.—Times Corr. 


THE REJECTION OF THE 
CHINESE-AMERICAN TREATY, 


(enoat A CORRESPONDENT.) 
‘The importance of the news that the 
Chinese Government has refused to ratify 
the “treaty concluded by its Envoy at 

















id had al- | th 


s Unit 


Chinese question. The United States, 
which is just now enjoying the luxury of 
refusing ratification to a solemn treaty, 
will appreciate a situation in which the 
‘East comes to redress the grievances of the 
West. ‘The Chinese have succeeded in 
making things pleasant all round—to Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Bayard, to Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Henry Parkes. In Sydney 
and Melbourne, as in London and Wash- 
ington, the urgent question to-day in 
regard to the Chinese difficulty is, Where 
are we now, and what is the next 
move? I ask leave to explain the grounds, 
as I conceive them, on which the Chinese 
Government have acted in refusing ratifica- 
tion to the treaty, and also to suggest the 
course which should now be pursued, and 
which, indeed, should have been taken in 
the beginning, for, as I can show. the ques- 
tion has been bungled almost beyond belief 
in Sydney and in London ; perhaps one 
ought to say in Sydney only, a8 i 
bury obviously made himself a mere con- 
uit pipe between the Sydney conference 
and the Chinese Government, and has not 
acted on his own independent judgment. 
However this may be, I do not think it 
will be difficult to show that the rejection 
of the United States treaty, involving as it 
does the rejection of the British overtures, 
4s 8 good thing for the British Empire, Aus. 
tralia included : it gives us an opportunit 
of taking the course which we shoul 
have taken in the first instance, and of 
settling our internal difficulties ourselves, 
without calling in the aid of any foreign 
Power whatever. It may not be easy to 
persuade Sir Henry Parkes and his collea- 
gues that their own little nostrum was not 
the best; and that even if it were, they 
wont the very worst way about getiing it 
to work; but men soon reconcile them- 
selves to the inevitable, and, asa treaty is 
out of the question, some other method of 
settling the difficulty must be devised, and 
{| words of truth and soberness may have a 
chance of attention, 
‘And, first, why did tho Chinese reject 
the treaty with the United States. They 














Tujected it hecnuse it was not,» treaty 
| which any self-respecting or, independent 
Power in the world would sign, or would 


be asked by another Powerto sign. Picture 
British asking the Russian Government 

' te sign a treaty by which a class of Russian 
subjects—say, poor Poles—should be abso- 
taly prohibited from exerci Ng within the 
Kingdom the rights of the subjects 

| and citizens of every other Power ; or fancy 
| the United States Presenting ‘a treaty to 
Great Britain providing for the total ex- 
| clusion of, say, Connemara peasants from 
American’ ports. ‘The answer would be 
prompt—No ; I refuse to sign away the 
| rights of even the poorest and meanest class 
| of my subjects ; if you want to get rid of 
| them, do it yourselves within the limits 
allowed by treaties and international law, 
| but Iam not going to aid you in imposing 
a disability on my people’ which is not im- 















Salis- 
Yer this i 


‘Washington with the United States Govern- | posed on the people of any other nation or 
ment for the prohibition of Chinese labour | kingdom.” We may search through all the 
immigration, published by The Times on | volumes of De Martens and Hertslet and 
Saturday, cannot be doubted. So many; we cannot find a treaty such as this 
noat little arrangements for getting out of | which the Chinese have just reject 
certain difficulties of our own were led. Kings may prohibit, and have, for 
on the assumption that this Chinese-Ameri- | reasons of their own, prohibited, their sub- 
can treaty. was safe ; this was the starting- | jects from going abroad or from emigratin, 

point of the scheme for settling the Chinese ! to certain countries ; but who ever heard of 
question in Australasia which commended | s King taxing his own subjects, abridging 
itself to some statesmen in the colonies, | their liberties, placing them in a position 
and which Lord Salisbury adopted’; the | inferior to the subjects of all other Kings 
Americans, said the conference at Sydney, | and Princes merely to aid another country 
have got s prohibitive treaty, let us have | in getting out of a little difficulty? The 
the same; give us, said Lord Salisbury | notion is preposterous, and accordingly i 
to Sir John Walsham in the despatch | is only in these later days and in our deal- 
published on Saturday, the treaty which ; ings with China that we hear of it. Let us 
you gave the Americans, and we shall be | reverse the order and see how we should 
content ; but lo! there is no such treaty, | like it. Suppose the Chinese Minister in 
it has gone, vanished into thin air, and | London to address a despatch to the For- 
Jord Salisbury and his Australian col-| eign Ofice pointing out that British 
leagues, when’ they have done rubbing! subjects were more numerous than the 
their eyes, will have.to begin again and! subjects of all other nationalities in China 
evolve some other method of settling the! put together ; that they are therefore ex- 




















ceptionally troublesome t6\ the--Chiziess 
authorities ; that the example of the free- 
dom, not to say licence, of the foreigt 
settlements is utterly demoralising to’ the 
Chinese around, sspping their notions of 
the respect due to authority. and thereby 
adding to the difficulties of government ; 
that British subjects are objected to-on the 
ground “‘that they do not become assimila- 
ted withthe Chinesopopulation, and that they 
rarely, if ever, settle permanently as colo- 
nists, but, on the contrary, remain essential. 
ly aliens in manners, customs, and religion, 
and generally return to England when they 
have saved suflicient money in China for 
their wants in their native country”—if 
the Chinese Minister said all these things— 
and, as he has been Taotai of Shanghai, T 
have no doubt he could say much more— 
they would be perfectly true; but if he 
went on to demand in consequence a treaty 
prohibiting the immigration of British sub- 
‘China—the imagination recoils, 
precisely what Lord Salisbury 
has just been doing atthe bidding of the 
Sydney conference. It may bi 
deed, it was said in the first leading arti 
which The Times devoted to the subject a 
few months ago—that the cases are not 
analogous, that there is a difference in 
numbers, that we carry improvement, and 
soon, But the Chinese Government may 
be pardoned for not. looking at the matter 
in this way; they would rather rule a 
hundred of their people any day than one 
average Englishman, and they are more than 
dubious about our improvements. If any 
one knowing the East and the position of 
the foreign settlements will take up Lord 
Salisburs despatch in Zhe Times of Satur. 
day and read into it British for Chinere 
and Chinese for British he will be surprised 
to find how accurately much of it applies 
to the existing circumstances of foreigners 
in China, Mautato-nomine de te fabula nar- 








But I am more concerned to state and 
explain the grounds which have led the 
Chinese to refuse ratification to the United 
States treaty than to defend thé "They 
regard the treaty as an ignominious sur- 
render of the rights of the poorest and most 
helpless class of their people, as 
ment which is an indignity to them 
nation, and one which no other indepen- 
dent country would be asked by another to 
sign, But, it may de asked, if this is the 
case, why did they wait until now to find it 
out ; why did they ever enter into nogotia- 
tions which were intended to conclude with 
this ignominious surrender! To this it 
may be said that China is not the only 
country that has negotiated an agreement 
which was not ultimately ratified ; we have 
ourselves more than once delayed or refused 
altogether to ratify an agreement made with 
the Chinese, Our Minister in China con- 
cluded convention in 1869 which has 
not been ratified to this day; we took 
ten years to ratify the Chefoo Converition ; 
the United States occasionally refuse to 
ratify the treaties made by the Govern- 











ment and, generally, it stands to reason 
that, if ratification is necessary to the vali- 
dity'and binding character of a treaty, it 


may be refused. But there are exceptional 
circumstances connected with treaty-making 
in China, Diplomacy is still a novelty in 
Chinese ‘administration ; at the best the 
Government, with its decentralisation, is 
a lumbering’ machine ; it has never been 
settled by practice—for there has been no 
practice to speak of—who are the authori- 
ties that have a right to be consulted in 
treaty-making and who have no such 
right. ‘The ‘Tsung-li Yamén agrees to 
negotiate, and all is secrecy until the 
instrument containing the result of the 
negotiations is made public; then, for 
the first time, public opinion, such as 
it is, is brought to bear upon it, and the 
Government gives or refuses ratification 
accordingly. In the present case, it was 
specially easy to excite the dislike and 
suspicion of the Chinese to the treaty, 
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When the document arrived in Peking from 
‘Washington, the Government ‘had before 
it the report of the Viceroy of Canton on 
the Commission which he had sent abroad 
to study the condition of the Chinese 
emigrants, Readers of The Times are al- 
ly familiar with this document ; it com- 
plained bitterly of the treatment of Chinese 
in certain Dutch and Spanish colonies, and, 
so far from suggesting restriction, urged 
the appointment of a number of Consuls 
to guard the interests of the Chinese 
abroad. On top of this came the Aus- 
tralian agitation avowedly to get a treaty 
similar to that awaiting consideration 
and ratification by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Ignorant and helpless Chinese, in 
the exercise of their strict legal rights, 
were prevented by a Colonial Government 
from landing in a British colony, and some 
of them were driven back to China with 
the tale of their wrongs, Another colony, 
in defiance of common sense, not to speak 
‘of common justice, converted its sanitary 
laws into an engine for oppressing this 
handful of labourers, and, without a shadow 
of excuse, declared all China infected. 
Then came Sir Henry Parkes’ Bill and the 
anti-Chinese excitement, every incident 
of which was as well known immediately 
in Peking asin London. All the threats 
and defiance, the illegalities and oppres- 
sions were known at once, for the Treads 
of the Chinese guilds in Australia not 
only put themselves in communication 
with the Chinese Minister in London, 
but boldly telegraphed the information 
direct to the “Ehinose Government in 
Peking. All this news in day 
by day was scarvely likely to preposseas 
the Government in favour of the American 
treaty. Add to all this that the exceptional 
nature of the treaty soon came to be under- 
stood, and its untimely fate will not be a 
matter for surprise. But broadly it may 
be said that the Australians were its real 
destroyers. It is not, by a long way, the 
only mistake in tactics they have commit- 
ted, but it was one of the worst. If they 
could have held their peace the treaty stood 
as good a chance of ratification as the re- 
atrictive treaty of 1880, and thenthe Chinese 
would have found it very awkward to refuse 
them asimilar arrangement ; but New South 
‘Wales plunged at once into a state of shriek- 
ing excitement, and, in common parlance, 
upset the apple-cart. “If,” argued the 
Poking authorities naturally enough, the 
first consequence of negotiating this treat} 
at Washington is that Australia wants a simi- 
lar treaty, and oppressess and prosecutes 
our people until she gets it, then this 
treaty is one to be carefully eschewed, and 
we will have none of it. We shall have 
the Spaniards and the Dutch closing their 
ions next against Chinese ; we had 
itter avoid the first step”—and they 
have avoided it. And, I venture to think, 
that in repudiating the treaty the Chinese 
acted with common-sense and it 
prudence, Their g is 
nry Parkes for su sedulously and effect- 
ually opening their eyes to the consequences 
of ratification ; whether 
men are indebted to him 
for his action on this occasion is a point for 
themselves to settle. 

It is likely enough that Lord Salisbury is 
not greatly disappointed that his negotia- 
tions with China are roughly brought to an 
end... They began with every din ivantage. 
‘The peace-offerings which New South Wales 
gave him to take to Peking were the 
treatment of the coolies on the Afghan, 
Changsha, and other vessels which arrived 
in Sydney in March and April last, the 
public speeches of Ministers and others full 
of insult and contumely towards the Chi. 
nese people, and an arbitrary Act which 
Brastially prohibited Chinese immigration. 

which ordinary persons might think 
shoalit he teseeh se petite 
P' ‘andaccomy negotiations with 
a frindly nation, We do not usually slap 
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m Ve : under 
& man's faco as s suitable preparation to | British authorities, and is carried on under | 





obtaining a favour from him ; New South 
Wales first slapped China in the face, and 
then invited Ford Salisbury to ask the 
Chinese Government to do the ——. the 
favour of agreeing to a treaty prohibiting 
labour immi; » Ifa 4 Pa 
throught ne 7» Why this Act it 
was not necessary, ‘why aa the British Go- 
vernment to negotiste ?_ From the moment 
the agitation began in March last the Syd- 
wernment has gone it 

steadiness and persistency which would be 


admirable in iy 

road has divided it has carefully taken the 
wrong turn—wrong, I mean, not merely as 
& matter of legality or of justice, but in 
common prudence and as a matter of or- 
dinary tactics, ‘The course it took in every 
single instance was precisely that whic 
was least adapted for securing its ends and 
best fitted for defeating them. The or- 
iginal attempt to stop the immigration was 
micely calculated to cause the mazimuin 
‘of oppression and irritation in China, 
and to bring the Government into conflict 
with the law ; the introduction and passage 
of the stringent prohibitive statute was 80 
skilfully timed that at the same moment 
the Premier of the colony was presiding 
over a conference which called for amicable 
nea with China, sich the =a 
rent juite unnecessary and seriously 
impeded ; ‘and during the debate on the 
Bill the same Premier delivered ech 
declaring that it should be carried in spite 
of the Inperial Government and the re- 
presentative of the Queen on the spot, 
and defying all and sundry to stop him, 
while at the selfsame moment he was ask- 
g the Government to aid him by nego- 
tiating with China. Sir Henry Parkes 
wanted to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds ; to Lord Knutsford he whispered 
of legality ‘and the force of treaties, to the 
Legislative Assembly of New South Wales 
he thundered of his responsibilities as 
filling ‘“‘the supremest place” in the 
colony, and did his best to tear to shreds 
the treaties which stood in his way. I, 
for one, although I hold that the Austra- 
lians are right to endeavour to restrict 
Chinese immigration to their country, can- 
not regret that the Chinese Government, 
whose people he insulted and on whose 
rights he has trampled—the Chief Justice 
of New South Wales emphatically said so 
from his place on the bench of the Supreme 
Court—should teach this arrogant gentle- 
man a lesson of what is due to a great 
Power with whom we are, nominally at 
least, on terms of friendship. 

‘The position of China now is a very sim- 
ple one, and may be easily stated. It is 
no part of her duty to aid other Powers to 
settle their internal difficulties ; she has 
no proposition to make, but she stands by 
the treaty rights of her subjects. She has 
no desire that they should go abroad, but, 
if they do, she holds them entitled to the 
same treatment as the subjects of other 
Powers ; if foreign countries can without 
invidious and offensive legislation against 
Chinese, and Chinese alone, prevent Ci 
nese immigration she will not object 
does not concern her, but she will 

it discriminating treatment of Chinese; 
ah never be a party to any policy 
which places her subjects on a lower level 
than the subjects of other countries. If 
Colonial Legislatures and similar bodies 
oppress Chinese she will not cease to pro- 
test, and may bide her time for-returning 
the compliment. 

And now comes the question. Is it pos- 
sible to restrict labour immigration to Aus- 
tralia without discriminating against Chi- 
nese ; can we not satisfy the Chinese condi- 
tions and yet do what we want? It seems 
to me quite possible, without invoking the 
aid of treaties or any other international 
machinery. In the first place, the traftic 
in Chinese -labourers to Australia, as to 
Canada and the United States, isa British 
traffic. It is the control of the 




































British protection from beginning to ond. 
Its origin is Hongkong. From this 

tail the British vesele’ which, convey” the 
coolies to Brisbane, Sydney, San Francisco, 
or Vancouver. The trade is one highly 
o1 ‘ized at both ends. The coolies are 
collected in China conveyed to Hongkong, 
where they enter into contracts, and then 
consigned to guilds and izations in 
the principal cities in the colonies. As an 
instance of the manner in which tho trede 
conducted it may be mentioned thet all 
the passages of the coolies in one of the 
vessels which entered Sydney Harbour 
early in April last were paid for in Hong- 
Kong by one person. There is, of course, 
also the trade from Singapore, of coo- 


im there from 
the atten port is 


has been the fons it oriyo 
e interests of Hougkong are 
naturally largely involved in the trade; 
quite recently, when the agitation in Aus- 
tralia put a stop to emigration for a time, 
freights on the. steamers went up imme- 
intely, to the loss of shippers, and no doubt 
of the shipping companies also. With this 
trade starting from British ports and going 
to British ports, carried in British bottoms. 
and from beginning to end under the 
British flag, it is not clear why we cannot 
deal with it ourselves without inviting the 
aid of a foreign Government, We have 
never tried to stop it at its source—viv.,. 
Hongkong.. From this place it has gone 
on merrily zor after year, in spite of 
Australian objections, and it seems absurd 
to go all the way to Peking, and ask 
the aid of the Chinese Government to 
stop a trade which we have under our own 
hands and in our own colonie in, 
the Australian colonies have it in their 
wer, without infringing treaty provisions 
br offending ‘China, to check the fabour 
migration, about which alone they manifest 
any concern, The labourers landing in 
Australis are absolute paupers ; they have 
nothing but their muscles to depend on, 
they have no means whatever, and they 
are prevented from coming on the rates by 
the circumstance that they are consigned 
to guilds who take charge of them, and for 
whom they work until their debts aro paid 
off. Is there no legislation in the colonies 
against pauper immigration ? If not, itcould 
soon be provided, and it would strike at 
the very class against which the Austra- 
lians want to be protected. In the mea- 
sures here suggested there would be uo 
discrimination ; they would affect Chinese 
mainly, or even wholly; but to this the 
Chinese Government is quite indifferent, 
for its people goin broad must be subject 
ually with all others to local laws. ‘Tho 
Chinese objection is to laws directed at 
them and at them alone, treating them 
as a class apart from all others, a class 
to be taxed and repressed ; they object 
to laws which regard a Chinaman as 4 
being inferior to a Japanese, a negro, 
or a Choctaw; but they do not object 
to general laws, applicable to all nations 
alike, which yet, through special circum- 
stances, weigh more heavily on Chinese 
than on others. Now that a treaty is out 
of the question, the’ Imperial Government 
and the colonies will be forced to try the 
ordinary expedients which lie at ‘their 
hands ; unless, indeed, the clumsy and 
illegal ‘advice of prohibiting the immigra- 
tion by statutes such as that lately 
in South Wales becomes the rule. This is 
an alternative which no British Govern- 
ment can view with satisfaction ; for if it 
becomes general, the Secretary of State 
would not be long able to write with trath 
of ‘‘the friendly relations” existing be- 
tween this country and China, and, after 
all, New South Wales does not form quite 
the whole of the British Empire. Questions 
connected with other possessions of the 
Queen occasionally demand the attention 
and solicitude of British statesmen,—The 
imes, 
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CHINESE IMMIGRATION TO 
AUSTRALIA. 
Correspondence relating to Chinese im- 
igration into the Australian colonies was 
pe lished in London on the 3lst August. 
"he following is Lord Salisbury’s despatch 
on the subject to Sir John Walsham. 
‘oreign Office, June 22, 1888. 
Sir,—The Chinese Minister at this Court, 
in a note dated the 12th of December last, 
called my attention to the position of Chi- 
nese subjects in certain of the Queen’ 
colonies, and requested that an enquiry 
might be instituted into the laws enacted 
‘against them by some of the colonial Legis- 
latures. The Chinese Commissioners, who 
had recently made inquiries in Australia, 
had reported to their Government that in 
-each of the.colonies visited by them a poll- 
tax of £10 is imposed on Chinese subjects, 
from which the subjects of other Powers 
are exempt, and that steps were being taken 
to enact’a similar measure in Tasmania, 














_ Lew Ta-jén protested against his country: 
“men being deprived of immunities accorded 
to them ‘by the treaties and the law of 


nations, or to their being treated differently 
from the subjects of other Powers residin; 
in the same parts of Her Majesty's domi- 

snions, 

«+ The Secretary of State for the Colonic 
‘thereupon requested. the Governors of the 
‘Acstralasian colonies and the Governor- 
General of Canada to furnish reports on 

ject of any exceptional legislation 

‘ing Chinese subjects in force in their 
respective jurisdictious* 

* ‘Before the reports which had been called 
for could reach Tier Majesty's Government, 
information was received that there was 
considerable public agitation in Australia 
with respect to the influx of Chinese labour- 
ers, and that in New South Wales more 
restrictive measures were demanded than 
the £10 poll-tax and the limit of one immi- 

int to every 100 tons of shipping, which 
have been in force for some years past. 

‘The recent conclusion of a treaty between 
China and the United States of America for 
the exclusion of labourers from China seems 
to have increased the feeling in Australia 

in fayour of more stringent regulations in 
the colonics of that continent, and the 

-working-classes are represented to be 
‘strongly opposed to any further introduction 
of Inbourers on a large scale, Chinese im- 
anigrants are, it appears, objected to not 

+ quly on account of their vast numbers aud 
theircompetitionas wage-earners, but on the 
ground that they do uot become assinuilated 
with the British population, and that they 
rarely, if ever, settle permanently as colon- 
ats, but, on the contrary, remain essentially 
aliens in manners, customs, and religion, 
and generally return to China when they 
have saved sufficient money in the colonies 
for their. wants in their native country. 

‘At-a public meeting held at Sydney on 
the 27th of March it was unanimously re- 
solved that the almost unrestricted influx 
of the Chinese into Australia will, if con- 
tinued, threaten the political and social 
welfard of the colony, and that the time 

is id for the imposition of substantial 

fective restrictions on their further 
.dutroduction, 

‘The meeting further declared its strong 
objection to any action of the Government 
of China in the assistance or encourage- 
ment of Chinese immigration into Aus- 
tralia, and it called upon Her Majesty's 
Government to maintain the right of the 
Australian colonies to frame such laws as 

+ they may consider necessary to insure in 
‘Australia the preponderance and supremacy 

of the British race. 

While these representations and the 
question of communicating on the subject 
with the Chinese Government, were being 
considered by Her Majesty's Goverment, I 
received representations from the Chinese 
‘Minister in London calling my attention to 
telegrams which had appeared in The Times 
newspaper relative to the action rep. 

have been taken by the colonial authori- 

















ties of Victoria and New South Wales in 
order to prevent the lauding in’ those 
colonies of Chinese immigrants who were 
being conveyed to Austraiia in a British 
vessel name the Afghan. 

‘On inquiry it was ascertained that the 
action of the local Government in prevent- 
ing the landing of Chinese subjects when 
prepared to pay the prescribed poll-tax 

been dec'ared by the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales to be illegal, and all 
Chinese holding exemption tickets had 
been allowed to land; but that a number 
of the passengers on board the Afghan who 
were of Chinese origin had claimed to land 
in Victoria, uot as subjects of the Emperor 
of China, but as naturalized British sub- 


fied and that they had not satisfied the 


auth that the naturalization 
spers which they produced had actually 
n issued to bearers of them. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government are, as you 
well know, most anxious that all proper 
regard should be shown to the feelings of 
the Chinese nation, with which this country 
is happily on avery friendly footing, and 
that no measures should be adopted in the 
colonies that could be regarded asat variance 





'8 | with the treaty engagements between China 


and Great Britain, 

As Lhave already stated, regulations of 
@ more or less restricted character, and 
specially directed against Chinese immigra. 
tion, have been for some time past in force 
in the Australian colonies, and on the Sup- 
reme Court of New South Wales declaring 
the prohibition to land to be illegal, ac- 
cordi to the laws of that colony, the 
colonial Legislature forthwith enacted fur- 
ther restrictive measures. 

Ita 1d to Her Majesty's Government 
that this action on the part of New South 
Wales was perjudicial to the treatment of 
the question by negotiation with the Chi- 
nese Government. 

With a view, therefore, to obviate further 
legislation to which the Chinese Govern- 
ment might take exception, it was pro- 

ibject should be fully and 
seed in ull its bearings by Her 
Majesty’s colunial subjects. 

With this object the Secrerary of State 
for the Colonies approved the meeting of a 
Conference of the representatives of Austra- 
lasian Governments to consider the ques- 
tion. It met on the 12th inst. and two 
following days. The conclusions at which 
the representatives arrived are set forth in 
the telegram addressed to the Secretary of 
of State for the Colonies by the Governor 
of New South Wales. of which I transmit « 
copy herewith. . 
They state that they are most anxious 
that Her Majesty's Goverument should 
enter into cominunicatien with the Govern- 
ment of China with a view to obtaining as 












soon as possible a treaty under which all |) 


Chinese, except officials, travellers, mer- 
chants, students, and similar classes, should 
bo entirely excluded from the Australasian 
colonies. 

By way of assisting to bring about such 
‘an understanding, the conference has re- 
commended the abolition of the poll-tax 
now levied upon Chinese immigrants. As, 
however, the conference considers that the 
length of time which may be occupied in 
negotiations between the govermnents of 
China and Great Britain is uncertain, and 
the colonies in the meantime have reason 
to fa Iarge influx of labourers from 
China, the several Colonial Government 
feel themselves impelled to legislate im- 
mediately to protect their citizeus against 
an invasion. which is dreaded by them be- 
cause of its expected results, not only upon 
the labour market, but upon the social and 
moral condition of the people. 

T enclose copies of the resolutions of the 
Conference which have been embodied in 
a draft Bill, and I have to instruct you to 
place youself without delay in comntunica- 





tion with the Tsung-H Yamén, and urge 
upon them, with the explanations and ar- 
guments which, in your judgment, are most 








likely to further the object in. view, that, 
in pursuance of the considerations which T 
have described in this despatch. and which 
are more particularly set forth in the printed 

nce which I transmit herewith, 
inese Government should adopt, 
course sitnilar to that which they followed 
in the case of the United States, and enter 
into a Convention with Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment to the effect indicated ‘in, the 
enclosed resolutions of the Conference held 
at Sydney. 





Thave, eto, 
Satispvey. 
Sir J. Walsham, Bart, : 





SMiscellancous Entelligence: 








BIRTHS. 

At No. 3, Garden Villas, Shanghai, ‘on the 
7th instant, the. wife of C. Hopcson, of » 
son. 

At 47, Broadway, on the 8th inst., the wife 
of E. W. Crements of a daughter (still born). 


DEATH. 


At Shanghai, on the 11th October, 1888, 
Apourit Rets, 
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Yokohama—Mr, G. M, Hol 
Francitco—Me, Ashton. 
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Right Rev, Bishop Wilaov, Mee, Wilson, Mr. 
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Mrs! Hall, Kev, Me: and Alig. Hendry, 
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na Je Chaps Capt. Jawee ML 
ut, Dr. E. Woods, Dr, WH. 
Djemnale from Japan for Shabybai 
Mrs, E. H. 














ve, Je A. Taylor, W. 
Hongkong—Mr, and Mrs. Vi ‘Mr. Suno- 
hevey autl_deughter, Messra, sin ‘Poly Ho 
Kow, Ho Fook, Haedicke, Ruciae, Young, 

iar, Fur Colombo—BMr. 
sare, Colemb, 
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pore—Br. Haffendlen. 
Per str. Yuenwo, from Haukow — Mr. 


Chefoo 
jell, Misses Bell and G! Bell, 
Hong. 

ot Yungching, from Cautou—Mr, F, 


ry 
Per ate Afeifoo trom Smatow and. Amey — 
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Heeting, trom ‘ientsi 








‘Fooksang, from Swatow—Mr. and 
and . 

Per ate. Taio, from Hankow — Messrs, 
Schmid and Lieut, Colonel Flymer. 

Per tr. aean, from ‘Tientsin and Chefoo 
—Mra. Cameron and 4 children, Sirs. Dowdall, 
Bre, Rex and obild, Mrs. Cardwell, Mre, 
Baldwin, Mr. Myers, Cept, Engleson, 
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Per atr. Haeshin, trom Tientain and Chefoo| Per ate. Neweclveang, from Amoy—Mr. Ord, a" Soret,” Mewetez= Lit 

Capt. Carmertin: and Mrs. McCallum, aoe ‘, Rider Gamuariny 

Chungking, from Tientsia—Rev. | _ Pet str. Antenor, from Hongkong—Mesars. vd Ch. Sohee, | 

on, Rev, OC. Pruit, Mr, and Mrs, | Primrose and Carney. MIEPEOROLOG 

B,J, Jules, Mrs. Bounell and 3 children, Mra, | Per ate. Fungshun, from Tientsin aud Chefoo bebo 

'H. Boone and 2 childreu, Mra, Hutchison, | —Misses (2) Wor 
Por str, Sin Nanzing, from Ti x. Kiangfoo, from Chiukiang—Mr. 

foo—Master Liddell. a 








REPOKE 









‘Thee 















Wuchavg, from in via Chafoo 
















Por str, Tungehow, from aaa! 
Mr, Turner, Mrs Seaman,. Afr ris, child and servant, and Mr. i pee A 
R, M. Campbell and 3 childr ee pape 
Chong-tai aud Kung. eer att, Ngankin, from Hankow—Mersre _—_—_'—- 

Por str. Shanghai, from Chinkiang—Mr, | Richard and Gorden. suolero'eas a 
and Mea, Iffand, Lravixo. *40 67.0 640) 0 

P. Bow 2 $8. 685 6.0, 3 

'er str. Hl Dorado, from Tientsin via Che-| Per str, Ava, for Hongkong—Mrr. Cousins, 83.0, 680, 65. 3} 
foo—Mr, and Mre, Cousi and child, Messrs, Bomanjee, Antia, Carson, ee0 ga er 
yr atr, Kiangteen, from Ningpo— Mr. | Tang Sxy T ‘or Saigon—Mrs. R. Braun- x 8, 48! 3| 

i 





Pe 
Ww Mra. Gi eg aud For Mar- 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
—— Suaxauar, 11th Ootober, 1888, 
























transacted again in 8.4-Ibe, Shirtings at firm rater, but Leyoud thie the market 
jon Very qu being quite "There is an entire absence of any apeculat 
enquiry, which paid at auct ly buying wi 
Tl \guaut, and recent adi 














Ling, and om enpensing rea ings, eu thero are about the ouly goods for which 

‘een any demand at all. As regards Newchwa peat confident that uo further ordere of importance will 
ived from . Deliveries Iv far for the River Ports, Haukow taking au averse 
opened with Chungking, prospects of which, are 
i Yawea, but certain formalities have still to be: go 


ired privately ax 36,000,000 yards of Plain Cotéons to Hongkong anit Chi 
Cotton Yarn is 2,000 bales to Hongkoug, and 3,00) bales to Shanghai, w 
Bhirtings.—8.4-Ibe,—Husimess for t jOunts to about 35,(00 pieces as reported, and incites y £1.34, 
lue Cock $1.43, Steamboa’ F158, Red Rhinoceros anit Red Cormorant £1.59, Blue 3-Men ¥1.60/61, Lion and Spear (No. 200) 1624, 
(inkee) and Ne-neuen ditto (5000 piecrs) $1.63, Five Tiger £1.68, Red Horse Head £1.69, Collie Lion (7500 pieces) £1.73, Blue Joss 
1.75, Blue and Silver Stamp ¥1.774, aud Black 3-Cash $1.80 net. The warket appears firm at these rater, but it is difficult to get any 

advance on them, At the auction this morning all but the commonest wont rather lower. 
ibe, aud Z-tbs.— Auction prices Keep fnily atealy on the whole, but in oue or two 

le. 


wore offered, a decline is noticoabl : 
very little doing privately, th ried eing, Green Wildman at 32.07, and Blue Artiery 


9.121bw, to 1 
at F2.31. The course is decidedly downward at the public sales, as wight be expected at this 
12-Ibs,—A few small sales are mentioned, but, the qua being very iusignificant, they are ha 

are: Indian and Gun D at $2.20, Soldier COG $2.474, and John Bull $2.5: . 
ite Shirtings.—64-1ced,—Sales amounting to aliout 8,000 pieces have been made at steady pricer, namely, £1,674 fo¥ Green Cock, 
"$1.75 for Mun and Flay, $1.76 for Gold Wheatear, £1.85 for Blue Stig oni Blue Cock, aud £1.99 leas 1% for Blue Dragon King, ‘Tile 
lower at auction, White 
18, and th 


0 continues fairly saleable, but 72-roed avd fiver quail prices are gen 
Dat, on the 





















» the necessary per 
the Kuling can m 

‘The Export f jember 
although only the rame as last year. 













ip to the interior. 






























noes, whore larger quantities than usual 















y 
ly reliable as quotations, they 




























very difficult to move, and many of the dealers are willing to Idings at 3 to 4 mace lo: 
Wba,—The demand is sleck again, the only sales reported being Single Feather $1.07 and 1 
Auction rates have ruled lower all round, A few favorite chops may command former pri 

in decidedly weak. 
8:1bs,—Scarcely any enquiry, and the best are lower at auction, F 
Bombay.—We bave not herrd of avy sales, ‘There does not apperr to be avy demand whatever aud some of the natives are anxious 



















to of thei 

Drills. En 6 been made which make the market look slightly firmer for hest makes. 
‘amount to about 17,000 Beaver at ¥2 80, Crocodile at $2.77) to $279, Johu Bull at $2.57}, aud some orvinary 
quality at 2.03. 





made of over 30,000 piecrs, the bulk of which cousista of Pepperell at 2.86 
are: Prescott Dug $2.70, Auynata Crescent $2.75, aud Hurse Heat 
but, as the goods are getting into fewer bands, it is expected that values will improve alortly. 


‘American.—Sales have be 
mich are of modest proport 
reported to be rather lower iu ‘Tieut 




















Deliveries krep up very woll, ani tho stock ie atill suall, . 
Toans.—English.—Further sales of Sin-wo Bewver have been mado at ¥1.S2 (wildewed). Best have advanced again at auction, 
Sheotings.—Lnglish.—Wo do not hear of any private asles, the market rewaining dull aud depressed, 


‘except for the commonest, We quote Judian Heud ¥3,00 
aid to be 3 to 4 candareona lower 





ide of 5,000 pieces, but do not shaw any ch: 


“American, —Sale 
e) Stark Lion $2.80, and Blue But F2 40, ali less 1 per cent, ‘The market 


(lor a few bales at a 
in Tientsin. 














given way, late sales showing a declino of half a 
very quiet aud the demand slow. Sales amount to S60 ts aro 
250 bales—Alecandra (Bullock) $504; No. 16s. 340 bales—ordon, Dubie Ghaut and Mazayon $58, Western India ¥58b, 
Franjee Pelt 408 50/5810, aud D. Sasaron (Dragon) 50h ; No. 20 240 les Alirad 250, Alliance $50, Imperial "$59.65, Albert 
and Din X60, and Comaught T604, leo 30 bales Double 20, Sassoon Mil (Lion) at $09. 
A rmall jndout business continues to be done is Prints and specislities for next s+ason, but very few travsactions have 
taken pla spot cargo, the demand bring slack for all kinds. Velvefs aud Velveteens have only bren gold at auction, rates being 
trifle firmer; Colton Spaniah Stripes continue request aud 190 pieces Scarlet ave sold at £0.194, showing steady prices, 
Woollens.—The market for Camlets coutinues to fluctuate considerably, and this week we have to record's recovery from the depression 
ed ju our last. At the auction this morning all colows advanced, but Dusk Blue xeme to be in special request, 8.8.G. of that 
\dvaucing nearly 4 ace, Privately these fluctuations have not bevy felt and further sales have been made of Jeo Bird aud J'vo 
+ Cocks, axorted, at the previous prices, u 90 respectively, and other small sales have been made at steady rater, 
Favorite chops of Long Ells are rather tirmer at weak, Lastinys are slightly stronger this week at the 
publi but privately they are very diffici Stripes little, there being avme demand Lely, 
ction sales are rather higher. Gold Fish PPP, 72-piecee Assorted (Ge Yew Green cud Black) have realived £0.46, 
vd 252 pieces Gold Goat (23/24 yards) $0.40 for Scarlet, Russian Cloth is quiet quiry for be.t qualities, Medium Cluth is 
dull and common qualities fetch low prices at aucti 
























































Metals and Miscellaneons.—From Mr. Alex. Bielfeld’s Report.—The dulness expatiated on in my Iast circular has if anything 
increased during the week uuder review and prospects of trade before the close of the northern ports look anything but bright, Deliveri 
are exceedingly unsatisfactory and the amount of goods moving into consumption ia very slight. 

Lxap.—A good speculative enquiry has prevailed resulting in trausactions of some magnitude; the demand has run priv 











Hy 
on forward cargo, aud an improvement in the position of the market for consumption cannot be expected to take place in the immediate 


500 tons of the same brand have 
been made of L.B. ‘to at 





future, In the early part of the week small sales of L.B, “‘apot” were made at $4.90 to $4.923, 
heen settled with three months’ delivery at $4974, while during the last (ow days sales li 
three weeks at £5, with 6 weeke’ delivery. : 
Pra Inox is in better enquiry, and common brands can be piaced at 17 to 18. 
Namzoap In0x.—Nothing of imporiance has taken place in the position of this article ; the trade remains apathetic ; the Chineso 
holding »ppareatly sufficient stock for the immediate futi ‘sparing of offers, but with a firm market in Europe aud foreign holdere 
bigher rates» alight advance in rates miuat be cousidered probable, "Small sles of Sobers, No. 1, are reported at 2, aud 
© tous Double Horse Chop have been sold at $2.11, 





e” within 
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he B.-€. Seratn and’. EK C. Gasitte. . Oci.19- 


sig BAN To. —With the exception of wanle of 90 tons Swedish, good quality, at F2.60, there hee beon no business reovrded under 
this beading. 
Inox Winr,—There is some demand at low figures. S: 
Oxp Ixoy. ‘his market continues ‘and natives are not mo 
20 tone Boiler Tubes at ¥1.24, 20 tons Wire Rigging at F1.24, 20 tons Scrap Iron at $1.07, 68 tone Cab 
st £1.78, all at auction 150 tons Boiler PI Cuttings at $1.54, 100 tons Boiler Plate Cutti 
ire at ¥1.35, 25 tons Wire Rope at $1.00, 200 tor ye and Telegsaph Wire at $0.90 to $1.60. 
‘tax Pears, —Suall sales 14 x 20 1.C. Goke bave been effected at 4.023. 
Sree ap Speuren.—Notbing doing. 
‘Srrarvs Tix.—Sales are making at $30, 
Corrar 4p Corr Not 
Yeurow Merat Si 
—The po 
wool quality 
Winpow Grass.—Stocke a 
N«xEpLEs.—Little or no busi 
Dyzs axp Cot ours.—Continue depressed aud » 
ands. per bottle ; Ensine, Pagoda Chop, at 22 cand 
Burroxs asp Umpxeiias.—No business, 
Wooutns Braxkers—Are not wanted at present and cw only be placed at « cousiderable reduction In prices, 
SrKaxIn CanpLxs —Good quality 
Ltama Bxarp.—Several hundred cases have lieeu coutracted for, bat prives bi 


Kerosene Oil.—Ns 
are abut 600,000 oar 


‘Opinsa.—Closing quotatior 












Sales-are 
Wire at 1.39, 8 tons Cable 
‘at $1.49, 25 tons Telegraph 



























ported at 21. 

difficult to move, whi nae remain in good 
a FI. ‘Of Phosphor some 300 cases were sold at $12.75. 
on record 





3 Blue, Dog Chop, at 77 cands, 














not transpired. 
sary Delivery at F1.48} to F1.49, and “spot” at 1.47 to T1.47}. Stocks 





re s+ lling Devoes Decew! 


:—Malwa (uew) ¥463, (old) $472, Patna 





iow) F405. 





EXPORTS, 


Bik. —From Mewrs, Cromie & Burkill’ Circular of 11h October :—Laudox telegrams quote Silk—Dull. 
| Raw Suks,—There is still only a moderate husivess to report, hut the market seems to be rathe 
oc. Of & few special chops, at present out of favour, which have becu eld below their uomival value, quot 
evosidered unchanged. 
‘Sottlemente for the week are about 1,000 bales, aud include 100 bales of Hainiu, and Teatlce Rilaturos for the Continent, costing 
from $410 to £4374 per picul, 
‘TsateRes.— about 400 baler. Good No. 4 is vory firm at $3625, avd Gold Kilin is beld for 53174. 
Haxocuows.—About 70 bales have been placed at quotati 
‘Vaysaants.—Parchaare include 100 bales of Kahings, Gold Lion Tin how, 10 bales of Chincums snd 20 bales 9 x 12 Moss, 
Yauiow Stuxs.—Sottleimente sre nearly 150 piculs at 310 for Shantung Skeine, at $270 for Mienchow, at $227} for Best Fooyung, 
‘ab $2224 for Meryang aud at F187} for Szechorg, 
‘Arrivals, ax per Customs Returns, from the ath to the 10th October, ace about 600 baler of White Silke, 650 piculs of Yellow Silke 
and 200 picuis of Wild Silk 
ReE-nee1s.~ Settlements 








and, with the exception 
ou the whole may be 
























the 100 bales of Filatures above alluded to. ‘hero is little or no business 
+ doing in ond ‘ut rntl er lower prices would probably he nocrpted. 
WWity SILks —Small aettlements of old Silk have been made ; first artivals expreted in about « fortnight, 
Waste Suux.—Curlcs have been sold at 68, Long Shanting No. Lat 25, So-chuen and Hankow Frisovete at 323 aud 18, and 
$151. 
SmavruXG Posani 
Purchases include 





e about 120 bales, includ 

















—Nothing to report. 

fsavieeh— Wieck Lion TUL at 4300, Large Elephant If at $362}, Mountain I at $362}, Egle, Kindo” at 
Y9614, Bird © Chuncliny” at ¥342}, Pali-lock st 330, >.S'S.S. at T3274. Haxccuow Tsatzze.—Lily Flow ichar * at 335, 
Pagoda * Ting-fung” at 23324, Blue Lion I at ‘$3174. Jail. —White Kabings, Gold Lion Tinghow at 33474, Chincums, Best 
F347}, 9/12 Mo "Bott Hoyie'ld a0 4265, Yeruave? SukeSheivung—-Gold Gent at E310, Mionelow at. 3270, Fooyung at. 32274, 































» Meeyang at $2224, Szechony at $187}. Renerzep 'sares—Best Chop at £465, Market 1 at £380, Market IL at 4370. 
1888-59. 1887-88, 1886-57. 1885-56. 1884-85, 1883-84, 
about 1.000 1,000 1,000 2,500 “3,000 bales, 
18,500 25.500 25,500 17,000 14,000 
13,000 12.500 14.000 24,350 
‘Total Arrivals 31,500 38,000 31,000 38,350 





+t Exclusive of purchases { 


*Bngland. “France, te. Total Europe, — America, India & Egypt, Coast & Grand Total. 


































Export White Silk. 8,637 149 174 12.174 bale 
eX 2136 Bs 965 3,405 4 
“6 787 20 1,709 55 
11,580 13,834 1,469 1,139 17,338 yy 
Against in 1887-28. 19,334 21,690 1,009 1,176 24,610 ,, 
19,97 1,525 474 24,312 
* Many ah optional, Marseilles or Tandon. ; 
‘Also 343 piculs Old Silk Wadding to Londot 
n Bow ” to Coutinent, as 
Toe, —Biack.—There has been » fairly good demand ducing the past week, aud about 14.000 half-chests have changed batds at firm 
tices. 
Prices autams have been in more request at 8.15 to 9} per picul and clove steady. Common to favoury kinds have been tien at 
from ¥11 to 21 medium first crop Ningshow at $30) 


Pingeueys were quist early iu the 


SUMMARY OF SETTLEMESTS SINCE LAST MAIL. 


3,311 half-chests at ¥173 « 254 per picul. 
5,587 ” » Bb 32 on 
3,514 ” nw 19, Bow 
917 ” vy 19% 4, 2» 
293 ” » Why 


EXPORT OF TEA FEOM SHANGHAL AND YANGTZE FORTS. 
son to date :— 
1888-89. 1887-88. 
Black. Green. Total. Black. Green. Total. 


40. 221.284 Ibe, 2,616,835 Tus, 42,838,119 Ibe, 42,622,873 Ibe, 3,065,723 Ibe, 45,688,606 Ibs, 
» AT212442 4, 11,708,528 11,703,528 
$2,309,027, 8,170,807 a 3,513,509 5, 5,597,871 ,, 9, 111, 380°, 





Shanghai Packed .. 








From comm 
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1888-89. 1887-88. 
0,850,812 Ibe, 2,299,471 Ibe, 73,150,283 Ibe, 85,605,114 Ibe, 2,574,823 Ibs, $8,180,937 Tbe.” 


47,578,615, 48,589,128. 5+ 





To Great Britain.. 
United States | 





from CI 
and Japan. 





EXPORT OF TEA TO NORTHERN FORTS, 
To Russian Mancharia, To Tiewt Ff 
From Hankow and Shanghai From Foochow. “Tota).’* 

Black Tes, Brick Tea. Green Tea. Black Tea. Brick Te+. Dust. Green Tea. Blick, Brick. 


1888 x 1889...1.631, 448 6,960,035. 137 14,898,743 13,882,302 59,073 223,285 2,929,407 11.200 39,895,611 Ibs, 
264 17,382,649 9,521,551 157,393 31,950 365,227 368,858 37,002,357 ,, 


‘Qket ultimo 
quated for 


ship Honolulu, 1,899 
Bordeava, 2,662 tous ; 29.b, 
taut, tig, leamoreen 
yun Sing spor 


auer Hyduapes will I 
despatched on pnge 25 ing . 
ingelow ie expected. rom apaa 


pith part es o nl from Japan ie on 
Potedces will fallow on ive veri 













charters effected at ome 
\f from Hongkong for San 
‘Glengule, 2,244 tour, aud 

‘Kuehinotzu for Bata 
sual ports of cal 
ral cargo 40+. per 40 cul 
nl Hector om the 174 






























13th 5 Antenor 
eboat 14th inst 





















abel (10 
vit's s.8 Achilles 
us aut Matual Lis 


Cape 
London 








































Hongkong 
Quotation small engairy. 
‘piou, small demand, ames 5 $1.20 ex ship, 
Settlements durin qur, 433 tous register, Newelwang to Amoy, 26 Mex. coute per piout, 20 ley 
daye, Sea Si jchwang to Amoy, 25 Mex, conte per picu!, 30 lay di 
‘No d'songaged vessels in port. 
Coal.—From Momra, Wheelock & Crs Report. ciroular was dated 21st ultimo, 
‘CARDIFF :—A anal lot lately imported was sold at $9.80 per tou ex gudown. 
Annnican Axrunactts :—Nothing to 
‘Ausraaniax :—WWollongong.—Tue market ie Grm with wot mach busiues doing in apoteargo ov aocount ofthe high prices demanded 
by Molders, “Newoastit N.S, W.:—No stock 











‘Owing to the continued reporte of short supplis an of all kinds prices hove further advanced, 







Ber ton, 
9.75 saler, Japan, Takasima Small ex godow: 
1.00 Miiké Li 


1 





Cardiff, ex godown 
ican Authracite, ex godown 
1y, Wollongong, ex saili 
steamer cargo ex godot 
SW, ex ship 
Limp, ex godown, 5.00 none for sale, 
the fortnight 0 Mixed 
Miiké amall, 1,099 ton. 






























tz, ex god 
ang, ex godown 





1,778 tons ; Yunoki, 


w 321 tone; Imabuke, 
Miiké ‘ump, 753 tous ; Cardiff coal, 280 tur 


total, 9,537. tons, 








at $95, Chins Fir sy a4 


= oh f@ has been very unsettled . ly at 430. Council Debit 
Revere cilotved at 1/477, aud 5 las of wi i dace, equal to 74 peg oeut 


on anuum, 








DAILY Quorarions. 


(From Messra, Morrias & Fergusson’ 
























- ‘ON Loxpox. : ] New Youx. Inpta: 
Hoxa® |, 

| Bank 4 m/s, | Credite 4 m/s.! Docty. 4 u's, Docty. 4 m/s, | KS | T/Trane 
afer 

Lowest, Highest|(owest. Highest Lowest, Highest |iowest. Hignest.| Lowest, Highest. | Lowest, Highest.) ease 











































| 
4.25) 4.34 4.32 | 4 | 4.34 (5.49/53 53 5.49/5.53, 948 948 27h 308 
4.20 | 4.35 435 ¢ 3 4.33 433 5.47/5.51 5.47/5. 31! 95 95 27g 08 
423 4.28) 43) $4 4H) ¢ Be Age ayjest 95 | ah | 3074 
Werduesday, i0ri..| 42h 424) 438 43g 438) 432 4.39 (5.4975 94g | 2k | 3074 
Thureday, Th ..! 4.24 4.25 | 4.38 43§ 00439] 438 aap [5.47/5.51 od Qik |. 307, ¢ 
Friday, 12th. 4.2} 493] 433 43$ 435) 4.33 4.39 [5.46/5.50 95 ai 
AUCTION SALES. 
Auctions forthe week euding 11th October comprised the following Goods :-— fa 
ei Sting En nek nt BI a 
rey Shi inet 2, and iu a 
White shin 0°360 Me TB a0 Ne 7390 ete ae ae 
T-Cloth 3570 yy 403 » » 3,000 ,, " oon 
Drille, Evglish. ee 660}. 3, 439 7 ae ty 
Joa 49 460 3, 890 | Long Eile 500 non 
Sheotinge, Engiisis 1, 20 680, 1, 780 5, | Lantings 660, NO 
‘Turkey Keds ig” co 2 100 7) | Spa Hs On 
PIECE GOups, 


At Nie-kee, 6th 

Printed T-Cloths,—4 sorted, 300 pieces ; Woman chop $1.293/34, 
, At Extehslee, 8th inat,— 

Velvets.—22-incb,, Black, 30 pieces ; Sin 10 Woman ¥0.11.925, 

Velveteens.—26-inch., Black, 30 pieces ; Sin-wo Stag ¥0,16.225, 
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Grey Bhirtings.—8.4-liv—1,050 pieces ; Bive Lion ¥1.43}, and Red Lion 1.543/543. 
White Shirtings.— 1,050 pieces ; Green Crocodile $1.57, Red Crocodile No. $00 $1.69, Blue Crocodile No. 350 ¥1.58/58}, Green 
Lion, 41.504, ‘Blue Hom 41.688, Black Crocodite No, 380 1.095/70, Gold Crocodile No, 101 31.75, do, No, 919 51.803, and Blue Crown 
jo, 380 B. ‘$1.83! 













Blue and Silver Rhinoceros ¥1.0S4/083. 
ros $1.603/61, and Red 3-Crown 1.704/714. 


he, 500 pieors ; Red Peacock £0.88}. 
Red Pencock $0.90. 

: .05, and Black Tea Caddy ¥1.274. 

,200 pieces ; Bluck Tea Caddy XX 1.533/53}, Blue 2-Duck ¥1.533/534, Green Tea Caddy $1,703, and Blue 2.Belt 
























ibe 250 pce; Blue Bell No- STS AROPMO. | an ae aig 
ral .§ } Blue Dragon 1.96, Blue Tea C 

2. Ft "Blue Dragon XX ¥2.04, and do. DUD FEI, ase Cady 2X FEO Bie 

be. 250 piecea ; Blue 2-Tea Caddy CC $2 14, 


.—100 pieces ; Blue Bell $2.193. 

550 pieves ; Bat Tea Caddy $2 15, Five Dragon 2,293, and Siz Flag $2.35. 
—64-reed, 500 pieo-a ; Red Tea Caddy $1.574. 

18 5 Gold’ Tex Caddy 1.883. 

950 pieces ; Blve Horse J.M.8, $1,043, Red Tea Caddy $1.15, and Blue do, £1.313/32, 

; Red Tea Caddy 51.353. 





















Drills,— Ev “300 pieces ; Blue Dragon XX $2.20/208, Fish and Ship $2.71, Fish ¥2.703/708. 
Bheetings. ew 300 Biccan | tba, Whee Fak $335, cad Te le Ale and ah TS. TOUIOR, 
Cotton Tintians, -30 pieces Flag chop ‘$6 00. 

At Yuen-fe is forenocon— 













Grey Shirtings.—6-lbe—1,325 pieces ; Lotus $0.91, 710 Man ¥0. nid Blue 3-Studente $0.97}. 
tbs, —3.550 Hue Loyal Son ‘$1,272. Blue Britsunia $1.285/283, Blue 4-Siater ¥1.344/35, and Blue 3-Studente Fi 483. 

wo Alan $1.374/3%4, House F1.383/40}. Blue Loyal Son E1.413, Blue Britannia BL 41/413, Blue 4- Sister 

'36, Red Royal Son $1.593, Blue Dovble Shield ¥1.614/62, Red 3-Stwlents $1,712, Five Brother $1.73 3/74, 


Blue Loyal Son $1.72}, Blue Britannia ¥1,74/74}, Red do. 1.933, Red 3-Seudents $1.98, and Red 





dull #1.61/62}, Blue Double Lighthouse bright F1.614/614, 


Red Two-Sister $1,924, Ret Double Lighthouse bright 
and Green «nd Gold 3-dtudents (Ieinhon) $2.45 
‘¥1.044/054, Blue Liow £1.18, Red Double Shie'd 1.244, 









fipant 

and dull 1.64/68}, and 
T2-reed.—4,950 pieces; White and Gold 3-Students ¥1.92/9? 

11 F1,913/954, Red and Gold Star be git ¥2 084/083, dull $2, 
060 pieves ; Blue Loyut Son ¥1.083, Blue Bri 








ud Squirrel F190. 


1/274, aust Old Mun Head $2,553/563 









ay 
. 1000) 1.62%, do, $2.39, GLF 1.703, aud Painted Squirrel $2.18). 
3 Piller ¥2.44/45. 


ll. 180 pieces ; Soldier A. $2.20. 
WOOLLENS. 



















































































Scarlet, jk. tue. | Gentian, White (Purple! Black, “Et as 
| | 
Th, Te. | The j 
Ne-xex, 6th inet, ‘ te | i 
S. Stripes, BTL pyd | 0.4.0543.9 0.47.7 0.44.4/44.8 '0,49,06/43,2) 0.48.1 34.45 0.51.1) 0.47.35 0,50/52.9) 
pos, 150. 6 By 1 |) 6 w | 6 6 300 
us Lion-Horue p.yd.| 0.403 | j , sensils Al) oie 
Sales, por. | | | pry 
» BBB pyde) O41. | | 
Sale, po, | | bry 
Crow ! 
Sal i t u 2 
two, 10th 7 7 
Long Eile, H. H 
i | | 240 
j 40 
| 0 
| 200 
| 20 
i 
| 40 
1 
| 30 
alee, ry i | we 
Voes-vona, 11th i 7 7 
Camiete; $8.6. 10.90/97 | 10.95/974 | 10.824/85 | - 
1050 70 | 290 
" 1020 | 9 
120 cha | 300 
‘s 9.25/20 | | 
50 | 50 
5.19/21 | § 
: Be 300 
z | 200 
0.354 | 0.: 
rl 130 
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Statement of Imports and Del 





of Cotton and Woollen’ Piece Goods for the week ending 10th Oct. 


1888, compiled from the ‘' Customs Daily Returns,” Nos. 230 to 235, both numbers inclusive. 
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dis | | 760 
550 
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|; Pale 

z = 5 212 
iz fej % Bia 

535 310 1,130 20,195 3,350 18.3 

310” 50, | 2,650. 2.970 2,330, 

930 “200 “200)11,157 730, 6,320 

215 105 75; 1.750 2,220 

‘960 | 3000 “540 

ee | "230 200, 

aes i 10 

S40 1,860! 1,880 

20 ., v1} 80° 2,420 

860 90, 440) 1 

40 | 
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] 
For the year | Agnivet 
fom San. | 20 
3,985,846 | 702,815 
1,196.539 | 451,896 
289.237 | 176,355 
1,283 334 | 640,906 
326, 17'345 | 346 | 202,307 
386,893, 295 | 21,526 
146,985 400 | nV'614 59.011 
29.570 | | 9,000 | 1,520 
345,098 | | 923,110 468,584 
506 1,271,130 | 1,010,226 | 702,595 
% 160,429 97.680 | 41.610 
40 | 1,390 , ce 2715 996 | 3.423 
aug! evant | 250 40.961 20,871 | 
40 | 1,343» F 1,542 ‘484 
3,594 | 205,699 5,038 315,895 | 244,530 
f 130,709 | 1,812 142,246 | 194,368 
79,697 | 1,891 154,206 41,695 
299'806 | 12,926 208,264 
28.906 | 120 
11,689 | 120 
224,698 | 2,236 
17,437 | 2245 
‘680 





117,120 
147,363 
































ve English and Dutch 12lvm, ~ 





gore declared this week : Ningchow, Glenyyle, Menelaus, 
Nor MO5.—-Printed T-Ctotha Total delincn 
Lastings—Total Imports for the 5 








hould 


of undeclared Import Caryoes per Yangteé, Glenoglr, Prometheus 








, Hydacper, Anten 


een 106,443 pieces. 











, Priam and Neckar. 


eries for the year should have heen 130,149 pieces. 


Cotton Lastings—Imports for the fortvight should baye been 23,786 pieces, for the year 933,072, and ‘Stock 


531,317 pieces. 
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a « : COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT. 
rey es Ira Ocrosee, 1888, 











« 
+ 
* 
1, 


Excuaxce.—On Loudon—Telographic Transfers, de. 2]. Bank Bills, demand, 4s. 251, Bank Bills, 4 montha’ sight, 4s, 344, 
First-Class Credits to Baus, 4 month’ sight, 4 941/56 onthe’ sight, 4x. 354. ‘Private and Documeutary, 4 month sight, 4, 3§d.; 6 months’ 
sight, 4s. 41, On France—Hank Bille, demand, Fes, 5.37; Credits and Documentary Bills, 4 mouthe’ sight, 5.46 ; 6 monthe’ sight, 5.60, 
On New York—Credits and Docameutary Bille, 4 mouths’ sight, 95. Qu Hongkong—Telegraphic ‘Crausfers, 274; Private Bills, 10 days’ 
sight, 28, Ou Bombay—Telegeaphio Transfers, Re. 307; Calcutta, Re, 307. Bulli Bars, Pekin, 98 touch, $228.25, Silver 
Bara, ¥111.20.. Mexican dollare, £73.00. Copper Casl, 1,440, Native Interest, mace 2 


SHARKS. 













2 








Banxs.—Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation,—A few sharea were placed at 150 per cent, premium, ‘They are offering at that 
rate, Neto Oriental Bank Corporation, La. —Shares have been sold at £11 and 4/2}. There are sellera at that rate, 
‘Suirrino.—T'ug Boat sharss ave been sold at $88. 
Manuxe Ixsunance,—North-China Iusurunce Co., Ld 
Tang last bin 
Cinine to 












’ Report snd Statement of Accounts for the half-year to 30th 
reholders at a meeting to be held on the 15th current, 1887.—Losses aud 
9.68, 33, 


id chs 
1 $9,791.43 









Cantons have been sold at $95, and 
Fine Ixsuraxce.—Honykongs are offering at $335, Chinag have changed hands at 754 aud $76. 
Waanvs,—Shanghai and Hongkew sharce have been placed at $165, and are wanted, Pootung 
Canoo Boars.—Shanyhais are offering 7162, 









































l | | Fesrrws rik hast Kurorr, | ast Pivibnm, &e, | Cas QUOTATIONS, 
Fanti, be | values Lait apy Mb Weiki tr 

H aeW A To $I When pa 

| | ™ Account, | bate. hols or due, Choniny 
Banks. "i aah a 





Hongkong & Shanghai tank Cel 60,000 | s1a6 | §126 | 92.000,000) $10,441.361%0 Sune 561 


7 Aug. ss] 150% prem, 


































New Oriental Bavk Corp, Lil) 94,700) £10) £10 fy 6027.2) ‘31 bia. dT 3% oduly 86] £11 
inping. 
Shanghai Tug Tort Co., La aiov | 2100 | | 31 Deo.87} | 13% | 4Oce, 8) 388. 
Indo-China Steam Nave | £10 | £10 | £30,00,0.0._£! 3 q 45% jwssuiyss| T92 
Sb 0 $1,000 BSI 7. & [20 duly 8) 3300 nomine), 
ippera’ Siutual 8,8. £20 | "£13 |e33,495.9,10 42,88 ‘Adune $7} £1 
take Tog wed Lighter Ce | F100 | ‘sy00 | 220,00 0) ‘$52, 881.94) on ¢ 6 July 85] F135 
rocks. } i 
Shanghai Dock } asov | 2500 317,700) sea 30) "24% | July 88) $320 
Tantuuy Mock ¢ 0 | 100} S100 sER8) 2 3% ada 88) 975 
i | 


2.0 | 2100 2100 | 367,00: 211,281 
suo, ato | A100 | 318.81 


| \ | 
24,000 | $63.93 | 20 jgeeo. 00.00} 3245, 240 4) 


QJuly se] 5195, 
| ZJuly $8} 160 





20%, |4 Sept. Bo] $69 














4.969 £200 | 125.46 26 Aj]. £8] $290 
Soviety of Cos 10,000 426% |3Nov. o7| $90 
Vangtaxe lusuiance Avs'ti 8,000 * 4h [28 daw, 98] 3904 
we Luaurance Co., 1 1,500 | "3% [2 Apt 8) $180 
Juvurance Oflice 10,600 SOSep 87) 10% | Dden, 88) $97 
5 





o.ou.00 $128 (091.50,30 Jum 88} *5% \16 Jan, 88) $25 





nce Co,, Limiter | 30,0c0 


Anansance | bine.) | | } | 





























Hongkong Wire J 8,000 ; $250 $50 | $1,031, sel et 42.243.30)81 Dec. 87) 4 $9.60 % | 2Mar.88) 2385 
Chinn bie | ) 20,000) £100 pu ‘WO! 144.003 99 aU bee. 87) 30% | 8 Mar, 

20,000 $100 20 5 30 Juness) $5 % 111 Feb. 88] $17} 
| 29,176; $100) 0! 4,875.0) Be B1Dee. 83; t1UZ | 5 Apl 88 ait 
| { bs 

Shanghai & Whew Waal Co,, | | | $87,589.75) a7i.a'si Dee, | * 5: [21 Aug. 88! 5165 
Wat's Wharf Mide-Curing | i 
33,449.46, $3844.31)3 128 May 8, 528 





| 9ev. 88 3824 
1 8 Mar. 88! $165 


$12,000] 32,991.65): ¢ 
| ‘81Dec.87) 44% 
\ N 


{ 
‘31 Dec. 87) None. | 10 
| $15,979.95] Dee. ei] 16 181 Ang. 8 ‘$160 


| 510, 300.68 9534.39 





Sheridan bh 
Caro Boats, 
Shanghai Cargo Bont ¢o 









*2% . GAug. 88, s162 








erative Cargo Bont j 3979 97,4 +3% | 22Feb.85 955 
Miscellaneous | 
Shanghai Waterworke C | £5,00.00: £1,304.9.10)3 +5% [16 Apl.ss! £285 


Shanghai Waterworks Co 








+ 5% [1GApl 88 £18 
iranian tT 
y2j) 1 May 88 397 

a | $122 


1,200; £20 £10 
5,000 if 350 350 
6,000 | 350 ‘t5u 

667 | $100 gto 





| 
































Amount of Loan. Qutetanding. {Nominal Value, When Payable, | Closing. 
I 
{ 
M ¥ 100 i% Dee. & June, | F101 (a) 
x lov a5 De. | $105 wom, 
5100 ig Do. | £105 4, 
Mercl £ 100 ik Quarter), £1054 
Chinene boy. § 500 85 3uth Ju $515 (0) 
Do, $ 500 sz 15th Oct. $515 (a) 
De. 3250 i% Mar. & Sept. | $285 («) 








ds, (a) Exclusive of accrued interest, 
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